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HON. DAVID 


There has been no session of our 
legislature when the presiding officers 
of the two branches have discharged 
their arduous duties to the greater 
satisfaction of members than during 
the session just closed. President 
Taggart of the senate is the youngest 
presiding officer that body ever had, 
yet he has never been excelled in 
that position. Courteous and im- 
partial, be has won the regard of 
every senator. There has seldom 
been a session when the rules of that 
body have been so correctly inter- 
preted by the chair, and when the 
senate has been held so strictly to 
parliamentary procedure. He lays 
down the gavel with the satisfaction 
of knowing that his work has been 
appreciated by the senate and the 
public. 


The above comment was made by 
the editor of the Concord Evening 
Monitor. 


David Arthur Taggart, son of the 
late David Morril Taggart, of Goffs- 
town, grandson of Hugh J. Taggart, 
of Hooksett, a descendant of the early 
Scotch-Irish settlers of the old town 
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of Londonderry, was born in Goffs- 
town, January 30, 1858. He was 
educated at the high school in Man- 
chester and at Harvard college, grad- 
uating from the latter institution with 
high honors in the class of 1878. He 
studied law, in due time was admitted 
to the bar, and at once formed a 
partnership with Hon. David Cross, 
of Manchester. The partnership con- 
tinued until the spring of 1885, when 
Mr. Taggart commenced to practise 
law by himself. Asa lawyer he has 
already won an enviable rank. He 
is a careful and diligent student, in- 
dustrious, energetic, and ambitious. 
While modest, he is self-reliant. 

Although Mr. Taggart’s father was 
one of the most pronounced Demo- 
crats of the old school, his son em- 
braced Republican doctrines. He 
began making campaign speeches 
when he was twenty-one years of 
age, which were highly spoken of for 
eloquence and good points. In every 
campaign since then he has made 
numerous telling speeches. 

Practising law in Manchester, Mr. 
Taggart makes his home in Goffs- 
town. He represented the town in 
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the house of representatives in 1883, 
serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Elections and as a member of the 
Committee on Revision of Laws. He 
took an active part in debates, and 
was recognized as an able and elo- 
quent speaker and a good debater. 

He attended the last Republican 
national convention as an alternate. 
He has been a member of the State 
Central Committee several years, and 
was an efficient member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in 1884. 

In the fall of 1888 he was nomi- 
nated by the Republicans of the 
Amherst senatorial district as their 
candidate for senator, and was hand- 
somely elected in November,—the 
youngest member of that honorable 
body. His youth, however, did not 
prevent his aspiring to the presi- 
dency, and, active and enthusiastic 
friends lending their support, he was 
elected. It is needless to say that 
he was qualified for the high office. 
His sterling integrity, polished and 
affable manners, dignity, and fair- 
ness won for him a host of friends. 
He presided over the senate with 
honor and ease. 

Among his predecessors in the 
office of president of the senate were 
Frank D. Currier, Chester Pike, 
Charles H. Bartlett, Jacob H. Gal- 
linger, John Kimball, Natt Head, 
Charles Holman, John W. Sanborn, 
John Y. Mugridge, Daniel Barnard, 
Ezekiel A. Straw, Charles H. Bell, 
Onslow Stearns, Austin F. Pike, 
Moody Currier, William Haile, Jona- 
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than E. Sargent, Jared W. Williams, 
Benning M. Bean, Joseph M. Har- 
per, Matthew Harvey, Josiah Bart- 
lett, David L. Morril, William Badg- 
er, William Plumer, Samuel Bell, 
Woodbury Langdon, and others, who 
have honored and have been honored 
by New Hampshire. In point of 
years Senator Taggart is one of the 
youngest men ever elected to the 
senate, and the youngest ever chosen 
to preside over that body. It is the 
hope of his friends that he will, in 
honor and usefulness, rival during 
the coming years the many distin- 
guished men who have preceded him 
in office. 

The New Hampshire senate of 1889 
was an able body of men. It included 
William H. Mitchell of Littleton, 
Thomas P. Cheney of Ashland, Henry 
B. Quinby of Lake Village, George 
L. Balcom of Claremont, John C. 
Pearson of Penacook, Ezra S. Stearns 
of Rindge, Frank G. Clarke of Peter- 
borough, Edwin G. Eastman of Ex- 
eter, and other well known and 
popular men. 

Senator Taggart married, Novem- 
ber 11, 1884, Mary Elbra, daughter 
of Dr. A. B. Story, of Manchester, 
and has one daughter, Mary Esther, 
born March 31, 1886. He attends 
the Congregational church, and is a 
member of Bible lodge, A. F. A. 
Masons of Goffstown. 

For the facts in the foregoing and 
following sketch the writer is chiefly 
indebted to the Manchester Weekly 


Budget. 
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HON. HIRAM D. UPTON. 


It is remarkable how many of the 
most prominent and successful busi- 
ness men of Manchester are young 
men, many of them having scarcely 
reached the age of thirty. Among 
these can be mentioned Hon. Hiram 
D. Upton, the well known and popu- 
lar treasurer of the New Hampshire 
Trust Company, which began busi- 
ness in that city December 1, 1885. 
He is the son of Hon. Peter Upton, 
of Jaffrey, a member of Governor 
Moody Currier’s Council, and was 
born in East Jaffrey, May 5, 1859. 
He was educated at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, and graduated at 
Dartmouth college in the class of ’79. 
He taught a high school in Marlow in 
1877. While in college he was man- 
ager of the Dartmouth, and his efforts 
put that journal on a paying basis 
for the first time. While in Jaffrey 
he was chairman of the trustees of 
the Conant high school, and also su- 
perintendent of schools. From Jan- 
uary 1, 1881, to January 1, 1886, he 
was cashier of the Monadnock Na- 
tional Bank, of East Jaffrey. When 
the New Hampshire Trust Company 
was organized Mr. Upton was picked 
out as a live and energetic young 
man to act as treasurer. The large 
business of this company, which is 
officered by such solid men as Hon. 
James A. Weston president, and the 
directors including Hon. James F. 
Briggs, Hon. Charles H. Bartlett, vice- 
president, John C. French, Alonzo El- 
liott, Col. Hiram A. Tuttle of Pitts- 
field, Ex-Governor Charles H. Saw- 
yer and others, is successfully man- 
aged by Treasurer Upton. The com- 


pany has a cash capital of $300,000, 
and its total assets are now nearly 
$3,000,000. The steadily increasing 
demand for its securities attests the 
fact that it possesses the confidence 
of the public. 

Since July 16, 1883, Mr. Upton 
has been president of the Northwest- 
ern Trust Company, of Fargo, Da- 
kota. He is also treasurer of the 
Amoskeag Fire Insurance Company 
of Manchester. Mr. Upton and F. R. 
Clement of Minneapolis own an ex- 
tensive stock farm in South Da- 
kota, which has the finest blooded 
stock of any in that region. They 
also own the gas-works in St. Cloud, 
a thriving Minnesota town. 

Politically Hiram D. Upton is a 
Republican. He was elected a rep- 
resentative to the legislature from 
Ward 4, Manchester, in November, 
1888, and was one of the two most 
prominent candidates for the position 
of speaker of the house, his rival for 
the honor being Herman W. Greene, 
of Hopkinton. After an exciting 
contest in the Republican caucus Mr. 
Upton received the nomination of his 
party, and was duly elected. 

Concerning Mr. Upton’s ability, a 
Concord correspondent wrote just be- 
fore the caucus: *‘ He possesses to 
an uncommon extent the special ele- 
ments that should be contained ina 
successful and acceptable speaker,— 
sincerity, keen insight, and quick ex- 
ecutive discernment, coolness, and no 
corporate or official prejudice. He 
would maintain a high even tension, 
and conduct the public business with 
a uniform force and impartiality wor- 
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thy of emulation. Both Upton and 
Greene are prepossessing, keen, in- 
tellectual men. Both would make a 
splendid showing on the floor of the 
house, and either would grace the 
speaker’s chair with becoming digni- 
ty. Upton has the advantage in some 
respects, as well as Greene. He has 
followed a vocation that has allowed 
him to stand wholly aloof from the 
prejudices of railway and other cor- 
porate entanglements. He is also 
wholly unbiased on the question of 
the United States senatorship. Just 
now he is for himself and has no pro- 
tegé, no railway baggage, no luggage 
of any kind, but stands up free, un- 
embarrassed, untrammelled, to act for 
himself and for those whose support 
he asks, up to the highest dictates of 
unswerving honor.” 

The Manchester Mirror had this to 
say of him immediately following his 
election : 

“ He is one of the youngest men that 
ever occupied the speaker’s chair, and 
we believe one of the brightest. He 
has grit, grace, and gumption. He is 
clear-headed, courageous, and an un- 
tiring worker. No man ever needs to 
ask him twice for his opinions, or 
question whether he keeps a promise 
once given. He is honest above sus- 
picion : loyal, true, and strong. We 
like to see such a man win, and espe- 
cially such a young man, and we give 
him our hearty congratulations. His 
fight for the speakership has been 
carried under circumstances that 
make his success a remarkably brill- 
iant one. He was without legislative 
experience of any kind. He is not a 
lawyer, and he was opposed by one 
of the strongest and most active com- 
binations that ever sought to control 
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an organization, because of his out- 
spoken and well known opinions upon 
subjects in which that combination 
was interested ; but wherever he was 
known—and for a young man he had 
a wide acquaintance—he had zealous 
friends who delighted to support him, 
and he won in a manner honorable to 
himself and to all who helped him.” 


His course as speaker is thus crit- 
icised by the Concord Daily Monitor : 


‘** Speaker Upton has been a success, 
and when this is said of the presiding 
officer of one of the largest legisla- 
tive bodies in the world, it is the 
highest compliment that can be paid 
to a parliamentarian. Without leg- 
islative experience he took the chair, 
and from that moment until the hour 
of final adjournment he has held the 
respect and confidence of the house. 
With perfect command of himself he 
has never been disturbed by parlia- 
mentary complications, and his rul- 
ings have been accepted without ap- 
peal. He has surpassed the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and he closes his 
labors with increased personal popu- 
larity. He has wielded a strong in- 
fluence on legislation, and on several 
occasions, when he has taken the 
floor, he has shown large capacity for 
leadership. Men of his clear judg- 
ment are of great service to the state 
in public life.” 


Mr. Upton is a Unitarian, belongs 
to Charity Lodge A. F. A. M., of 
East Jaffrey, Peterborough Royal 
Arch Chapter of Peterborough, Trin- 
ity Commandery K. T., the Amos- 
keag Veterans, and the Calumet and 
Derryfield clubs of Manchester. He 


was also one of the workers in the 
Tippecanoe campaign club. 
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GRANVILLE P. CONN, A. M., M. D. 


For more than a hundred years 
New Hampshire has been honored by 
men of the medical profession, and 
has honored them with the highest 
offices within the gift of the people. 
To the chief-magistracy the state has 
called Josiah Bartlett, David L. Mor- 
ril, and Noah Martin; and to con- 
gress it has sent Samuel Tenney, Jo- 
siah Bartlett, Thomas Whipple, Jr., 
Joseph Hammons, Robert Burns, 
James Farrington, George W. Kit- 
tredge, and Jaeob H. Gallinger. At 
the present time the medical profes- 
sion includes men of the highest char- 
acter, ability, and worth, who, while 
alleviating the ills of humanity, have 
at heart the best interests of every 
community, and are in the van in 
leading the people to a higher plane 
of culture, physical and moral devel- 
opment, and all that tends to the 
most advanced civilization. A com- 
munity must be poor indeed which 
has not its respected, trusted, and 
beloved physician. 


The following sketch of Dr. Conn 
was written by Dr. George H. Lara- 
bee, of Suncook : 

Dr. Granville P. Conn, of Con- 
cord, was born in Hillsborough, Jan- 
uary 25, 1832, and was the young- 
est of eight children of William 
and Sarah (Priest) Conn. The 
paternal ancestry was of Scotch- 
Irish origin, while on the maternal 
side it was of English descent. His 
father being a farmer, he resided at 
home until sixteen, attending the 
common schools and doing farm- 
work. After this a few months at 


Francestown and Pembroke acade- 
mies was followed with two years at 
Capt. Alden Partridge’s military in- 
stitution at Norwich, Vt., with an 
occasional term of teaching common 
and select schools in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. At this time, and 
until 1852, he devoted his attention 
principally to fitting for the profes- 
sion of civil engineering, which my- 
opia and general ill-health compelled 
him to relinquish. 

From this time until 1856 he read 
medicine in the office of Dr. H. B. 
Brown, of Hartford, Vermont, teach- 
ing mathematics several months dur- 
ing this period at the academy in 
that village. After attending two 
courses of medical lectures at Wood- 
stock, Vt., and a third course at 
Dartmouth Medical College, he re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. from the 
latter institution, in the class of 
1856, with the late Prof. A. B. Cros- 
by, of Hanover. In 1880 Norwich 
University conferred the honorary de- 
gree of A. M. 

In 1856 he located at East Ran- 
dolph, Vt., and remained there till 
1861, when he sold out and removed 
to Richmond, Chittenden county, Vt. 

He was commissioned assistant- 
surgeon of the Twelfth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteers Aug. 19, 1862, 
and was ordered to rendezvous at 
Brattleborough at once, and in con- 
nection with the late Surgeon Phelps, 
of Windsor, Vt., instituted a United 
States hospital of one thousand beds. 
A month later his regiment went into 
the field, and with it he served in 
Virginia during bis nine months’ ser- 
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vice, first in the Twenty-Second 
Army Corps, and afterwards with 
the Second Vermont Brigade; was 
transferred to the First Army Corps, 
and was mustered out of the service 
with the regiment at Brattleborough, 
Vt., July 14, 1863. 

In the fall of 1863 he came to 
Concord, and located in Ward 4, on 
North Main street, where he has re- 
mained ever since. For several years 
he was a partner of Dr. Charles P. 
Gage, of Concord, and a member of 
the local board of health. After- 
wards, for five years he was city 
physician. Very soon after com- 
mencing the practice of medicine he 
became firmly convinced that a great 
many deaths occurred from preventa- 
ble causes, due in many instances to 
ignorance of the laws of health, and 
that physicians were often disap- 
pointed in obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults by means of inefficient nursing 
and lack of attention to the hygiene 
of the sick-room. Believing that the 
state owed to the people the care of 
their health as well as of their mor- 
als, he commenced in 1866 to agitate 
the question of cleaning up the city; 
and there being an epidemic of chol- 
era in Europe at the time, he brought 
the matter to the attention of the 
city officials, who passed an ordinance, 
drafted by him, that secured a house- 
to-house inspection—the first in the 
state. This was made under his di- 
rection, and a full record of the sani- 
tary condition of every building in 
the compact part of each ward in the 
city was made early in the season, 
which resulted in a general cleaning 
of courts, alleys, streets, and yards. 
The city at once took an advanced 
position in sanitation, which it has 
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always maintained, for with the in- 
troduction of a water-supply in 1873 
came the necessity of a system of 
sewers, that was promptly met by 
the city’s borrowing a large amount 
of money practically to complete the 
system in 1876. 

While city physician, circumstances 
occurred to show that more care 
should be exercised in the burial of 
the dead, and, in company with the 
city solicitor, he advocated that a 
burial permit be required from the 
city registrar before a body could be 
lawfully interred. The city council 
passed an ordinance to that effect. 
Since then substantially the same or- 
dinance has become the law of the 
state, and New Hampshire undoubt- 
edly secures quite as accurate regis- 
tration of deaths as any state in the 
Union. 

His intimate connection with the 
hygiene of the city of Concord ren- 
dered him more and more convinced 
that the state should have and main- 
tain an effective supervision over the 
lives and the health of its citizens, 
and that a state board of health was 
fully as necessary an adjunct of the 
executive department of New Hamp- 
shire as a bank, railroad, insurance, 
or fish commission,—for, while it is 
acknowledged by all that the mate- 
rial interests of the state should be 
fostered and pushed forward to com- 
pete with the industries of other mu- 
nicipalities, yet, unless the causes of 
sickness were reduced to the mini- 
mum, but little progress could be 
made ; therefore the watchful care of 
a health department becomes a ne- 
cessity in order to render good health 
possible to the greatest number, 
whose energy, vitality, and working 
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capacity become the capital stock of 
the state, whose par value and divi- 
dends can only be obtained by hav- 
ing a sound mind in a vigorous and 
sound body. For many years he la- 
bored, with others, to secure for the 
people of New Hampshire a board of 
health. To this end he read papers 
on sanitation before the medical pro- 
fession, as well as contributed arti- 
cles to the newspapers on the neces- 
sity of hygienic reform; for~it was 
evident to his mind that the state 
must be progressive in matters per- 
taining to the health of her citizens, 
else it would be impossible to retain 
her prestige among other common- 
wealths. In 1881 he had the great 
pleasure of having the legislature pass 
an act giving to his native state a 
board of health. 

The bill establishing the board was 
drafted by him, and is in many re- 
spects a model for any state of the 
population and diversified interests 
that characterize New Hampshire, 
while the few years the board has 
been in existence proves that the 
whole subject was thoroughly and 
carefully considered before being 
presented to the legislature; for, 
while there is but the slightest ap- 
pearance of arbitrary power, which is 
so distasteful to a free and enlight- 
ened people, yet with the statute law 
then existing in the state, and the 
enactment of the bill establishing a 
board of health, it is doubtful if 
there is another state in the Union 
whose health department creates less 
friction in its practical work than it 
does in New Hampshire. This is 
largely accomplished by taking it en- 
tirely out of the domain of politics, 
and in making the secretary a per- 
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manent officer so long as his efficien- 
cy continues. Dr. Conn was at once 
appointed a member of the board for 
four years, and upon its organization 
was elected its president, which office 
he now holds. 

Although in the active practice of his 
profession, he has, by his industrious 
and systematic habits, done consid- 
erable work for the board, contribu- 
ting articles upon ventilation and 
other subjects intimately connected 
with hygiene, and he has represented 
the board several times in confer- 
ences with sanitary authorities and in 
public health meetings. 

At this time it may be considered 
an indorsement of his work on the 
board that he has received a re- 
appointment for four years. 

While a resident of Vermont he 
became an active member of its State 
Medical Society, and a few years 
since he was elected an honorary 
member of the same association. He 
became a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society in 1864, and in 
1869 was elected its secretary, which 
office he has, by a unanimous vote of 
the association, held ever since, ex- 
cept in the years 1880 and 1881, when 
he was vice-president and president of 
this venerable society, which was or- 
ganized in 1791. 

It is well known that in voluntary 
associations of this kind very much 
of their prosperity and efficiency de- 
pends upon the executive ability and 
energy of its secretary: and it is a 
matter of satisfaction to all who know 
him, that since he became its secreta- 
ry the New Hampshire Medical Socie- 
ty has increased in the number of its 
active members from sixty to over 
two hundred and twenty-five, with an 
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average annual attendance of one 
hundred and twenty-five in place of 
less than fifty in 1865. 

He is a member of the Centre Dis- 
trict and an honorary member of the 
Strafford District Medical Societies, as 
well as a member of the American 
Public Health and the American Med- 
ical Associations. He is also a mem- 
ber of the various Masonic associa- 
tions in Concord, and of E. E. Stur- 
tevant Post, G. A. R., of Concord. 

In 1877, and again in 1879, he 
was elected by the people on the 
board of railroad commissioners for 
New Hampshire, this being the only 
time he has taken any active part in 
politics. 

While railroad commissioner he 
made two reports to the legislature, 
in which he strongly advocated re- 
forms in the commission and in the 
manner of the roads making returns, 
that have since been adopted. His 
early education as a civil engineer 
has always made the construction 
and management of railways a mat- 
ter of interest to him, and he always 
believed that the progressive spirit of 
our country will yet advance Ameri- 
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can railways until they become an 
example to the world of business 
prosperity. In this connection it 
may be mentioned, that, believing 
that the prosperity of the state and its 
railroads depends very much upon its 
being a summer resort for the people 
of the whole country, who come here 
for the purpose of health and recrea- 
tion, he bas instituted a system of 
railway sanitation inspections that the 
managements of the roads nobly sec- 
ond, which, by the watchful care of 
the state board of health over the 
railway stations, cars, and hotels, 
will increase the assurance of the 
travelling public that it is the de- 
sire of the people of New Hampshire 
to keep the hills and valleys of the 
Granite State free from the contami- 
nating influences of waste and effete 
matter, in order that the summer vis- 
itor may return to his home with firm 
health and renewed vitality in return 
for the pecuniary consideration of a 
few days or weeks in the state. 

In 1858, while a resident of Ver- 
mont, he married Miss Helen M. 
Sprague, of East Randolph, in that 
state, and has two children. 


WHERE ? 


[From the German of Heinrich Heine.] 


By Laura GARLAND CARR. 


Where will this worn wanderer’s 
Last resting-place be ? 

’Neath the palms of the South? 
Where the lindens spread free? 

Will it be in the desert, 
Entombed by strange hands, 

Or on the sea’s coast, 


In the moist, 


yielding sands? 


No matter. God’s heaven 
Above me will spread ; 
His stars, as death’s tapers, 
Will light my low bed. 
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DAVID MORRILL. 


In the early history of Canterbury, 
few names are more conspicuous than 
that of Ezekiel Morrill, who came 
from South Hampton to Canterbury 
about the year 1750. He was a dea- 
con of the Congregational church. 
His name appears many times on the 
old record-books as town-clerk, and 
he often served on committees. 

To this Ezekiel Morrill, David 
Morrill traces his ancestry in direct 
line. (2) David Morrill, second of 


fifteen children of Ezekiel Morrill,’ 


was the father of (3) Reuben Mor- 
rill, who married Miriam Smith. (4) 
David Morrill, son of Reuben and 
Miriam (Smith) Morrill, was born in 
Canterbury, August 12, 1798, on the 
place where he now lives. 

In his youth, before settling down 
to the life of a farmer, he taught 


school several winters in his native 
and adjoining towns. He was select- 
man several years. In 1859 he was 
a member of the house of representa- 
tives; in 1860 and 1861 he was a 
member of the senate. He is a Re- 
publican in polities. 

In 1825 Mr. Morrill married Com- 
fort, daughter of Marston Morrill, 
and in 1843, Mrs. Sally S. Kimball. 
By his first marriage he had six sons 
and one daughter; by his second, 
two sons. Three of his sons were in 
the civil war. 

He is a man of integrity, of sound 
judgment, of great firmness, and of 
practical common-sense. He has al- 
ways taken an active interest in 
educational affairs. 

He has a large farm and a fine 
set of buildings. 
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Wilton—Past and Present. 


WILTON—PAST AND PRESENT. 


The Celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of its Settlement on 
Thursday, September 12, 1889. 


RRpPorRTED BY WILLIAM O. CLOUGH. 


It may be said, without doing in- 
justice to the many towns in the state 
of New Hampshire that have a noble 
and patriotic record in their sons 
and daughters, in both peace and war, 
that Wilton, which celebrated her 
150th anniversary on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1889, is second to no 
place in the state in the matter of an 
interesting history, in which all her 
people may take pride, and find new 
incentives for enterprise, industry, 
and good living. Those of her chil- 
dren who have remained on their na- 
tive heath have done yeoman service 
in making improvements and keeping 
abreast of the times in agricultural 
and other pursuits; and many of 
those who have settled in other places 
have made the most of their oppor- 
tunities and reflected honor upon the 
old town. The people of Wilton, 
and the descendants of those who 
have made homes for themselves in 
other places, may well pause in their 
avocations, and, honoring themselves 
and their worthy ancestors alike, as- 
semble upon her hillsides and in her 
valleys, and celebrate in song and 
story, in historical reminiscence and 
other exercises, events around which 
cluster memories dear to the heart. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 


The town of Wilton is situated in 
the south-west part of Hillsborough 
county, eighteen miles from the city of 
Nashua, on the Wilton Railroad, the 
direct line from Boston to Keene, 


and has the Souhegan river for water- 
power. It is bounded by Lynde- 
borough on the north, Lyndeborough 
and Milford on the east, Mason and 
Greenville on the south, and Temple 
on the west. The first movement 
towards its settlement was made in 
1735. Samuel King and others, ‘in 
consideration of their sufferings in 
the expedition to Canada in 1690,” 
petitioned the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 19th of June, for 
relief. They were entitled to consid- 
eration because of their military ser- 
vice; and accordingly a committee 
was chosen to lay out a township 
containing six miles square, west of 
the Narragansett town called No. 3, 
and make return to the court within 
twelve months for confirmation. This 
tract included what is now Lynde- 
borough and the north part of Wilton. 
It received the name of Salem-Can- 
ada, Salem being in honor of a town, 
now a city, in Massachusetts, and 
Canada being added in remembrance 
of the expedition. 


THE PIONEERS. 


In 1739 Jacob and Ephraim Put- 
nam, John Dale, and John Badger 
commenced a settlement in the south- 
erly part of the town. Ephraim Put- 
nam located near what is now the 
intersection of the north cemetery, 
and a daughter of his was the first 
child born in the place. Jacob Put- 
nam located in the south-east part of 
the town, and built a house two story 
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front and one story back that sur- 
vived the storms of a century, and 
is remembered by many of the res- 
idents of to-day. It was remodelled 
by Mr. Joseph Wilson, who removed 
to western New York a few years 
ago. John Dale built a camp, then 
a house, near the house now owned 
by-S. H. Dunbar. It is said to have 
been the first two-story frame house 
built in the place. It was lined be- 
tween the inside and outside finish 
for protection against the Indians. 
The farm and house descended from 
father to son till 1843, when it was 
sold to Abel Fish. John Badger 
located about one third of a mile east 
of Dale. When winter came on, all 
but Badger and his family went to a 
block-house situated on a hill north- 
easterly from the glass-works in 
Lyndeborough. He was taken sick 
and died in 1740, the first death in 
the town. A historian says,—‘-A 
tree was hollowed out for a coffin, 
and so, in the solitude, was he com- 
mitted to the earth.” The first set- 
tlers were from Danvers, Mass. 


THE INDIANS. 


The Indians who roamed this terri- 
tory in pursuit of game were prin- 
cipally of the Pawtucket tribe. The 
camp was on the bank of the Merri- 
mack river near Lowell. So far as 
is known, no person belonging in the 
town was carried into captivity or 
killed by the Indians except Henry 
Parker, Jr., in the French and Indian 
War, in 1757, in the massacre of Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. 
The settlers, however, lived in con- 
stant fear of attack, and often fled to 
their garrisons. It is alsoa matter 
of record that in 1744 they became 
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so alarmed that they petitioned Ben- 
ning Wentworth, governor of New 
Hampshire, for soldiers to defend 
them. They represented that they 
were few in numbers, exposed, and 
without means with which to defend 
themselves and their crops. History 
does not record that their petition 
was granted, and it does not appear 
that their fears were well founded. 


WILTON. 


The name of Salem-Canada con- 
tinued thirteen years, when the terri- 
tory was divided, portions being set 
off to Mason, to Lyndeborough, and 
to Charlestown, and so remained 
until 1761, when the inhabitants of 
the section, to the number of twenty- 
three males, petitioned the governor, 
Benning Wentworth, to be incorpo- 
rated as a township. The petition 
was granted, and June 25, 1762, it 
was incorporated under the name of 
Wilton. The name was derived 
from an ancient town in Wiltshire, 
England. The act went into force 
January 1, 1765. In 1768 a tract 
one mile wide, on the west of the 
town, was set off to Peterborough, 
and a tract of one mile was added on 
the east. The tract set off is now a 
part of Temple. Thus, after these 
changes,‘Wilton became located as it 
remains to-day, four and a half miles 
wide by five miles long. 


PATRIOTISM. 


In all these years of town life the 
people of Wilton have borne a con- 
spicuous part in whatever has been 
for the public weal, the support of 
government, and the liberty of their 
country. The records of 1774, and 
the subsequent acts of the town in 
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providing soldiers and doing its part 
in the war with Great Britain, show 
that it was no place for Tories. Its 
inhabitants entered into a solemn 
covenant of non-importation and non- 
consumption of the products of the 
old country, and their sons were con- 
spicuous for valor at Bunker Hill 
and on many other fields in the war 
that followed. So, too, in the war 
of the Rebellion the fires of patriot- 
ism burned brightly upon her altars, 
and eighty-seven of her sons followed 
the flag, many of them giving their 
lives to their country. 


CHURCHES. 


The first church was erected in 
1752. It was built of logs, not far 
from the spot on the common where 
the Unitarian church now stands. 
It was used about twenty-one years, 
and was then taken down. The first 
minister was Rev. Jonathan Liver- 
more, who resigned in 1777 and died 
in 1809. The second meeting-house 
was a large two-story building, sit- 
uated a little to the north of the old 
one. It had all the old-fashioned 
fixtures with which many of our 
readers are familiar. It was raised 
in 1773, and a terrible accident oc- 
curred. When the frame was nearly 
up a central beam broke, and three 
men fell thirty feet and were killed, 
two died shortly after, and others 
were crippled for life. Of the fifty- 
three that fell, not one escaped with- 
out broken bones. The church was 
completed in 1775, and Rev. Jona- 
than Livermore preached the first ser- 
mon in it. The edifice was struck 
by lightning in 1804, and consider- 
ably damaged. It has had a large 
number of ministers since Mr. Liver- 
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more’s day, and is now in use for 
public worship. 

A Universalist society was formed 
in 1813, and a Baptist society in 
1817. Rev. George Evans was the 
first minister. The church has had 
sixteen or more pastors, and is in a 
flourishing condition at the present 
time. The second Congregational 
church was formed in 1823. Its first 
meeting-house was built in 1829. 
Rev. Wm. Richardson was its pastor 
till 1840, and since then it has had 
many other pastors. A liberal Chris- 
tian church was formed in 1869, two 
miles from the centre, and an edifice 
was erected the same year. It has 
had five or six pastors. The Cath- 
olic church was founded by Rev. John 
O’ Donnell, of Nashua, in 1867. Rev. 
P. Houlahan was the priest in charge 
from 1879 to 1881, when Rev. E. E. 
Buckle took charge and built an edi- 
fice. Father Buckle is the pastor at 
this time. 


SCHOOLS. 


The schools of Wilton are among 
the best and most progressive in their 
management in the state. They 
were founded, according to the best 
record that can be obtained, in 1767, 
and have been steadily maintained 
and improved. No greater evidence 
of the liberality of the people of the 
place in this particular is needed than 
the fact that her sons and daughters 
have held and are still holding some 
of the most important places of honor 
and trust in the country. Besides 
the schools, Wilton has a literary so- 
ciety that debates questions of cur- 
rent importance, a public library 
founded in 1874 through the efforts 
of Rev. A. M. Pendleton, and many 
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other societies, public and secret, that 
minister to the intellectual and moral 
well-being of the community. More 
than fifty of her sons have been grad- 
uated from colleges, and many of 
them have won national reputation 
in the sacred desk and at the bar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The pursuits of the people are 
largely agricultural, and, although 
the topography is somewhat hilly and 
uneven, the soil is fruitful and the 
farmer prosperous. No greater evi- 
dence of this is needed than the fact 
that there is hardly a town in the 
stute that can boast of a better aver- 
age of attractive farm buildings, all 
of which evidence thrift and prosper- 
ity. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The important industries of the 
town are the Wilton Manufacturing 
Company, Whiting & Sons’ saw-mill, 
Cragin’s knife, tray, and dry measure 
manufactory, Putnam’s saw- and plan- 
ing-mill, Barker’s grist-mill, Hop- 
kins’s clapboard- and_ shingle-mill, 
Livermore’s saw-mill, shingle, and 
turning-lathe establishment, Sargent’s 
saw-mill, Holt & Son’s knob and milk- 
can stoppers and cider-mill, Smith’s 
xnob manufactory, Flint & Gray’s 
wheelwright- and carriage-shop, and 
many smaller industries in the same 
line. 

DISASTERS. 


Wilton has suffered more from fire 
and flood than any other town in the 
state. Her citizens, however, have 
been equal to every emergency, and 
by their energy and enterprise have 
rebuilded better than the original. 
Prior to 1872 it suffered from these 
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causes to about the same extent that 
other places have suffered. In the 
year mentioned the Wilton Mills were 
burned, together with Putnam’s store- 
house, Duncklee’s shop, and other 
property. In 1874 a disastrous con- 
flagration raged on Main street, at 
the East Village, destroying a hotel, 
Masonic hall, stores, houses, and 
other buildings. In 1881 the Masonic 
hall, bank, library, and houses were 
burned, causing a loss of $50,000; 
and in 1883 the Whiting House, one 
of the finest hotels in southern New 
Hampshire, was burned. In 1869 a 
great flood swept away bridges, and 
entailed a loss upon the town of 
$60,000; besides this, the Milford 
bank robbery cost the people of the 
town $10,000. 


LEADING CITIZENS. 


Concerning the many noted men of 
the town who have lived and died 
within its borders, or who have won 
fame and fortune in other places, we 
can say but little in an article of this 


length. Perhaps the best known of 
all to the student of history is Col. 
Miller, who led a regiment at Lundy’s 
Lane. His reply to Gen. Brown, 
when asked if he could storm the 
enemy’s position, ‘‘I’ll try, sir,” is 
as familiar to the students of to-day 
as ‘*Don’t give up the ship,” or 
‘* We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours.” Perhaps the best known 
man of the town to-day, a man whose 
energy and enterprise have been felt 
in every department of industry, and 
who, by building up a Boston milk 
route, has naturally benefited not 
only the farmers of his own town, but 
those of all the surrounding towns, 
is Mr. David Whiting. He richly 
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merits the praise his townsmen be- 
stow upon him. 


AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


‘“‘Of late years,” says a recent 
writer, “a marked social change has 
come to the place, and many people 
from the cities and seaboard annually 
resort to the hills and mountains, for 
health and invigoration, in the sum- 
mer months. From one to two hun- 
dred boarders find accommodations 
during the warm season, and enjoy 
the healthful air, its charming drives 
and walks, and its beautiful scenery, 


WILTON 


Wilton of to-day is unlike Wilton 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It 
has the same boundaries, the same 
hills and valleys, but everything else 
is changed. One hundred and fifty 
years ago there were but a few scat- 
tered settlers, no streets or highways, 
only marked trees to guide the trav- 
eller. The people practised rigid 
economy ; they knew nothing of the 
comforts and luxuries of this genera- 
tion. They were beset with wild 
beasts and roaming savages, and 
were in constant fear of happenings 
that might cost them their lives. 
More than this,—they knew nothing 
of society, were isolated from church 
and school-house, and ready money 
was something unknown among them. 
But they were strong in muscle and 
in perseverance. They were cour- 
ageous, determined to succeed ; and 
so by hard work and frugality they 
felled the forest, and builded for 
themselves and posterity good homes. 
Besides all this, they developed a 
spirit of freedom that was felt in the 
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while not a few build here tasteful 
country cottages for their 
nearly half the year.” 

What the future of Wilton is to be 
cannot be foretold. Enough to know 
that if the sons continue—and they 
will—faithful to the memory of their 
sires, if they keep alive the spirit of 
enterprise, and show the same in- 
domitable courage and perseverance 
in the midst of temporary misfortune, 
their town will continue to increase 
in wealth and influence till she be- 
comes the city of the Souhegan val- 
ley. 


homes 


TO-DAY. 


struggle for liberty, laid deep and 
secure the foundations of state and 
school, that have with the other old 
towns of the commonwealth made 
this, as Phillips puts it in one of his 
masterly orations, ‘‘a fit country to 
live in.” So much for the past. 
Wilton to-day has all the luxuries 
that any town or city in the state 
can boast,—wide streets with luxuri- 
ant shade-trees, concrete and_ brick 
walks, fine highways in all desirable 
directions, and railroad facilities of 
the best, with telegraph and tele- 
phone connection with the outside 
world. The hardships of her people 
are simply such as all endure who 
toil in the shop, the mill, or on the 
soil. Her homes are among the most 
attractive in the state, her society 
such as would do honor to any city 
in the land, while all are educated, 
happy, and free, with no lurking red- 
man or insidious disease to fill the 
passing hours with omens of unhap- 
piness. The contrast thus briefly 
drawn between the past and the 
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present is very great; but great as 
it is it could not have been accom- 
plished except that Wilton has raised 
up a class of men who have carried 
forward to success the industries and 
institutions which the fathers founded. 
To these men—and their names would 
swell this article to undesirable lim- 
its—more of praise is due than the 
average man accords. 


THE TOWN-HOUSE. 


Said an English statesman not 
long since, ‘*Show me the public 
building or buildings of the town, 
and I can make up my mind instantly 
as regards the thrift, enterprise, and 
public spirit of the place.” If Wilton, 
then, were to be judged by her public 
building, the verdict must be that no 
town outranks her in this essential 
evidence of prosperity. Her town 
building is the finest structure of the 
kind in the state, and we doubt very 
much if any town in New England 
can boast a better one. It stands 
upon the former site of the Whiting 
House, destroyed by fire, and was 
erected in 1883. The walls of its 
first story, on the Main street side, 
are constructed of square blocks of 
stone, and the superstructure above, 
fronting on Maple street, is con- 
structed of pressed brick. It has 
storm-covered entrances on the two 
sides, partially stained glass win- 
dows, and a handsome tower with a 
clock in it. The interior is finished 
throughout in white ash, and neither 
time nor money has been spared in 
making it perfect in every particular. 
It cost $20,000. ‘The hall is about 
fifty feet square. It is lighted by 
one large central window on each 
side, at either side of which are 
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smaller windows. The chairs and all 
the belongings are in white ash. 
The ceiling is panelled in heavy 
cherry moulding, and a handsome 
chandelier adorns the centre. The 
entrance to the hall is by broad stair- 
cases from both streets into a com- 
modious vestibule, in which there is a 
ticket-office. A large gallery is fin- 
ished with the same care. On the 
same floor as the hall there is a room 
for a public library fifty feet by about 
twenty feet. To this room there is 
an entrance from the main vestibule, 
and also a separate entrance by the 
side of the main entrance on Maple 
street. The lower story, which forms 
a basement on Main street, is parti- 
tioned into a banquet hall, kitchen, 
office for the selectmen, boiler-room, 
and storerooms, all being finished 
the same as the halls above. The 
building is heated by steam and 
lighted with gas. In fine, there is 
nothing lacking to make it just what 
the people of Wilton claim for it, the 
finest town building in the state. 


INDUSTRIES. 


We have said that the prosperity 
and progress of Wilton are largely 
due to her business enterprises and 
manufactories. True. The largest 
of these industries, and the firm that 
has done the most to build up the 
place, is Messrs. David Whiting & 


. Son, and A. and George O. Whiting. 


Mr. David Whiting has been in the 
dairy and milk business all his life. 
He is really the successor of his 
father, who had a wide reputation as 
a manufacturer of cheese. Mr. Whit- 
ing formerly owned what is now the 
county farm, and on it he had a large 
dairy. He manufactured butter for 
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the Boston market long before the 
railroad reached Wilton, and his son, 
Mr. H. A. Whiting, has a vivid rec- 
ollection of starting from the farm at 
3 o’clock in the morning, summer 
and winter, to catch the morning train 
out of Wilton. About thirty years 
ago Mr. Whiting established himself 
at the village, and since then the 
business has been conducted by 
Whiting & Son. They run six cars 
into Boston every day in the year, 
and dispose of between eight and ten 
thousand gallons of milk a day; of 
cream they dispose of between five 
and six thousand gallons per month, 
and their average make of butter is 
1,000 pounds a day. They keep 500 
hogs to fatten on the sour milk. Be- 
sides this, the Messrs. Whiting own 
and manage a large saw-mill that gets 
out pretty much all the lumber for 
the town, and manufacture boxes for 
out-of-town parties. They also sup- 
ply a large cooperage with staves, do 
a heavy grain business, sell all the 
coal burned in the town, and manage 
a dairy farm of one hundred acres. 
They employ about forty men, and 
their business is so systemized that it 
moves along like clock-work, without 
friction or hindrance. It will thus 
be seen that their enterprise is far- 
reaching, stimulating every indus- 
try, and encouraging every tiller of 
the soil in Wilton and the surround- 
ing towns. 

Colony Bros.’ mil]s, Frank Colony 
agent, were built about seven years 
ago on the site of the Wilton Mills, 
which were destroyed by fire. The 
main mill is 130 by 52 feet, brick, 4 
stories, including basement, and is 
supplied with all the latest improved 
machinery employed in manufactur- 
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ing twilled flannels. 


Behind the mill 
is a large three-story brick picker- 
house, in which the engine is also 
located. The principal power is wa- 
ter, supplied by canal from a river 


that has its source in Greenville. 
They also have an eighty-five horse- 
power engine, and large boilers which 
supply power when the water is low— 
an occurrence that has not happened 
recently. The Messrs. Colony em- 
ploy between sixty and seventy hands, 
and pay weekly. They use about 
three hundred thousand pounds of 
clear wool annually, and manufact- 
ure nearly a million yards of flannel. 
Their plant is handsomely located, 
and all its surroundings are attrac- 
tive. 

The Hillsborough Mills, Nash Si- 
mons, agent, are on Milford soil, and 
are assessed in Milford, but all their 
business is done in Wilton, and they 
contribute to its prosperity about the 
same as if they were located there. 
It is about fifteen minutes’ walk from 
the post-office to the mills. These 
mills are successor to the Pine Val- 
ley Company. They came under their 
present management in 1873. The 
main mill is substantially built, of 
brick, is 180 feet long, 80 feet wide, 
and three stories high; near it is a 
brick picker-house 110 by 50 feet. 
The mills obtain their power from a 
canal from the Souhegan river, and a 
200 horse-power engine, which has 
three magnificent boilers. The water- 
wheel is of the horizontal pattern 
and one of the best in the state. The 
company manufactures about one 
million pounds of carpet-yarn annu- 
ally, employs one hundred and fifty 
operatives, and pays weekly, its pay- 
roll averaging about $900. General 
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George Stark, W. W. Bailey, and J. 
A. Spalding, of Nashua, are on the 
board of directors. 

Among the important new indus- 
tries of the town is the Low & Rewell 
Manufacturing Company. This com- 
pany came from Manchester and lo- 
cated here about a year ago. It 
manufactures the Triumph self-wring- 
ing mop, the Webster shaft iron and 
tug-holder, and the Webster electric 
draft; also Taber’s saddletree and 
water-hook. The company employs 
between sixty and seventy men, and 
turns out about ten gross a day of 
the mops, and a large number of the 
other patent articles mentioned. The 
demand for these articles is increas- 
ing, and the company expects to em- 
ploy a large number of men at an 
early day. The works are run by 
steam and water-power, the engine 
being one hundred and fifty horse- 
power. The company pays its help 
semi-monthly. Its monthly pay-roll 
is about $2,800. The company em- 
ploys several Nashua men, among 
the number being Hon. Frank G. 
Thurston, in charge of manufacturing 
the various lines of goods. 

W. N. Patterson manufactures 
plow-handles, saw-horses, grindstone 
frames, knife trays, ete. He employs 
six or eight men, does a heavy busi- 
ness, and disposes of the product of 
his establishment through a Boston 
house. 

Daniel Cragin’s dry measure man- 
ufactory is about two miles beyond 
the village. Mr. Cragin has a large 
and convenient set of buildings for 
his business. He employs a dozen 
hands, and it goes without saying 
that he manufactures the best dry 
measures of any man in the country. 
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They have a wide reputation for ex- 
cellence. Mr. Cragin’s townsmep 
credit him with success along all the 
lines that make an enterprising and 
honored citizen. 

There are numerous other smaller 
and yet important industries in the 
place: Levi Putnam manufactures 
trunks, and does some other classes 
of wood-work, employing five or six 
men. Hopkins & French manufact- 
ure a nice writing-desk, and do a 
good business. They employ five or 
six men, and Mr. Hopkins puts his 
time in on the road soliciting orders. 
Henry Holt runs a saw-mill, and gets 
out stock for builders. He employs 
half adozen men, and does a thriving 
business. Herman Hopkins manu- 
factures hand-rakes for farmers, and 
Flint & Gray manufacture carriages, 
doing a lively and paying business, 


while Mr. H. N. Gray is the patentee 
and manufacturer of the Wilton 
double road wagon. 
eral other mechanical industries in 
the town, together with blacksmith- 
shops, carpenter-shops, etc. 


There are sey- 


VALUATION AND POPULATION. 


The total valuation of the town, as 
shown by the assessors’ books, is 
$897,618. This is distributed as fol- 
lows: Mills and machinery, $21,350; 
stock in trade, $44,100; money on 
hand and at interest, $40,857; stock 
in banks, $24,570; stock in public 
funds, $23,500; improved and unim- 
proved lands, $641,385; thirty car- 
riages, $2,645; hogs, $3,585; sheep, 
$368; neat stock, $2,702; cows, 
$23,000; oxen, $3,580 ; horses, $23,- 
598; 418 polls, $41,800; 94 dogs, 
$110. The last yearly receipts of 
the town treasurer were $14,846.75. 
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The total population, estimated, and 
exclusive of summer boarders, is 
2,000. 

SCHOOLS. 

Next to the churches in importance 
to a town are the public schools. 
Many people consider them first in 
importance, for without them and the 
work they accomplish for mankind 
the churches would be as seriously 
handicapped as in foreign lands, 
where missionaries must establish 
means of education before the people 
are able to read the religious teach- 
ings. Regarding the schools of Wil- 
ton, George E. Bales, Esq., the effi- 
cient chairman of the board of edu- 
cation, says,—Our schools have al- 
ways been the average of those in the 
other towns of the state, with the 
exception of our high school. That 
was in such a condition that some of 
our brightest scholars were sent to 
the Nashua high school, Milford, Mt. 
Vernon, and other places. We are 
now out of the beaten path, and may 
safely claim that our schools are as 
good as the best. Our high school 
has forty-eight scholars, and we are 
fortunate in having for a master a 
graduate of Amherst college, Mr. 
George W. Marshall, who is doing 
excellent work, and who is engaged 
a year ahead. Our graded schools 
are in two buildings, and we have 
five district schools where pupils are 
fitted to enter the high school. We 
have three unoccupied school-houses. 
These were closed under the new law, 
the pupils being sent to other dis- 
tricts. Our whole number of schol- 
ars is 317; average attendance last 
year, 223; the high school is in ses- 
sion thirty-five weeks in the year, 
and the other schools thirty weeks. 
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SAVINGS-BANK. 

The Wilton Savings-Bank was in- 
corporated in 1864, and commenced 
business shortly after. Charles H. 
Burns was its first treasurer. Moses 
Clark was its second treasurer, hold- 
ing the position eighteen years, until 
Jan. 1, 1889, when George E. Bales 
accepted the position. The bank had 
deposits when Mr. Bales took it to 
the amount of $102,000. It now has 
$117,000. It is a live institution, and 
a great help to the town in many par- 
ticulars. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. 


The secret orders of Wilton are 
Clinton Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; 
Laurel Lodge, I. O. O. F.; Forest 
Colony, Pilgrim Fathers; a division 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians ; 
Order of Iron Hall; Advance Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry; A. A. Liver- 
more Post, G. A. R; Woman’s Relief 
Corps; David E. Proctor Camp, S. 
of V., and a few other bodies. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The apparatus for extinguishing 
fires consists of one hand-engine— 
Excelsior Company No. 1, forty men, 
Chas. B. Smith, foreman—and stand- 
ing pipes on the main thoroughfare 
that are operated by power from 
Whiting’s mill. The addition of 
standing pipes is an improvement 
over old methods that it is hoped and 
believed will prevent such serious de- 
struction of property in the future as 
the town has experienced in the past. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The newspapers of the town are 
the Wilton Journal, issued from the 
Advance oftice at Milford, and the 
Wilton Doings, a small but enterpris- 
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ing sheet that has been published five 
or six months by H. P. Ring, and 
which the citizens hope will live, in- 
crease in size, and prosper. The way 
to make it succeed is for the people 
of Wilton to patronize it, and the ad- 
vertising columns indicate a purpose 
to do so. 
HOTEL. 

The town has but one hotel, but 
that is a good one, and is conducted 
in a manner to meet the approval of 
the citizens and satisfy travellers. It 
is called the Everett House, 100 by 
50 feet, has 30 rooms, is heated by 
steam, and supplied with hot and cold 
water. It was built in 1876 and 
opened in 1877, and it sets a table 
good enough for anybody. Mr. S. B. 
Center is the landlord. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Next in importance to good schools 
in a town comes a public library. 
The Ladies’ Reading Club is an or- 
ganization that cannot be too highly 
commended. The club has secured 
about 300 valuable books as a nucleus 
for a public library, to take the place 
of the library lost in the great fire. 
In addition to this, Mr. George A. 
Newell, of Boston, has signified his 
purpose to donate 1,000 volumes; 
Mr. E. H. Spalding has said he will 
make a valuable contribution ; and so, 
with about 200 volumes saved from 
the fire, and other promised contribu- 
tions, it is expected that a public libra- 
ry will be a certainty at an early day, 
with not less than 2,500 volumes at 
the start. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES. 


The number of attractive residences 
is so large that we cannot mention all 
of them. Among those that espe- 
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cially attract the attention of stran- 
gers are those of Fred Colony, David 
Whiting, Harvey A. Whiting, and 
David Whiting. 2d, on Park street. 
The Luke Beard place on the Wilton 
Highlands also attracts attention. 
It is now the home of Mr. Horace 
Beard, an inventor, who has been an 
invalid for more than twenty-five 
years. Hon. Charles H. Burns is 
also a resident of the Highlands, and 
has a large farm there. This home- 
stead, which he has greatly improved, 
and to which he has added a magnifi- 
cent barn, was formerly known as 
the Pettingill place. The view from 
the Highlands is good. Mr. O. J. 
Lewis, of Boston, has a fine summer 
residence on what was formerly known 
as the Baker place, at the middle of 
the town, and Hon. D. A. Gregg, of 
Nashua, is the owner of a fine house 
occupied by Mr. H. Low. N. D. 
Foster owns and occupies one of the 
pleasant residences on Main street, 
and another attractive homestead is 
the residence of Moses Clark, Esq. ; 
Mr. Geo. I. Doe also has a magnifi- 
cent residence. At the middle of the 
town Mrs. Davis, Mr. Geo. Newell, 
Mr. Harvey Newell, and one or two 
others, have pretty places. Hon. John 
A. Spalding has a handsome resi- 
dence and estate on Abbot hill, as 
also does Mr. E. H. Spalding, who 
owns and resides on the acres of his 
ancestors. Mr. J. Woodbury How- 
ard, of Nashua, when in town, may 
be found at French village, where he 
owns a fine house with modern ap- 
pointments, the same being once 
known as the French place. These 
and the many cosy cottages, large 
farm-houses, and pretty village dwell- 
ings, tenement-houses, and blocks, 
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together with commodious walks, with 
mountain drives and varied scenery, 
make Wilton an attractive place to 
live in, and inviting to those seeking 
a summer home among the hills. 

From what has been written—and 
the half has not been told—it will be 
seen that there is no more beautiful 
or attractive spot in the Granite State 
than the Wilton of the present. 


THE CELEBRATION. 


THE PROCESSION AND INCIDENTS OF 
THE MORNING. 


A rainstorm that had been hover- 
ing over the Souhegan valley for a 
few days disappeared beyond her hills 
at night, and, although the sun was 
hidden by fleecy clouds, the people 
of Wilton, on the 12th day of Septem- 
ber, celebrated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its settlement. 
They were early awake, and busily 
engaged in decorating their houses 
and grounds with the national colors. 
The display was one of the finest ever 
witnessed in a New Hampshire vil- 
lage. At depot square a large flag 
was suspended over the street, and 
another floated proudly from a staff 
on a building; the Everett was gay 
with miniature flags, streamers, and 
evergreens, while in front of it, sus- 
pended over Main street, was the 
star-spangled banner in ample folds. 
All the stores, shops, and mills near 
which the procession passed were 
tastefully hung with small flags and 
bunting; the town building floated 
the flag, and was handsomely trimmed, 
and every private residence was made 
doubly attractive with miniature flags, 
streamers, Chinese lanterns, and other 
decorations, some of the more elab- 
orate displays being at the residences 
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of David Whiting, Moses Clark, H. 
A. Whiting, E. G. Woodman, A. A. 
Ramsey, Albert Beard, Rev. I. S. 
Lincoln, David Whiting, 2d, the Luke 
Beard homestead, and Hon. Charles 
H. Burns. 

The civic procession, a surprising 
demonstration for a town to make, 
formed on depot square in the fol- 
lowing order : 


Chief Marshal, Geo. W. Wallace. 
Aids: C. A. Burns, A. C. Young, F. E. Proctor, 
D. E. Herrick, E. W. Haselton, and 
David Gregg, 2d. 
Platoon of police under command of M. J. Her- 
lihy. 
Wilton Cornet Band, Azel P. Brigham, leader; 
Thomas Conley, drum major. 
A. A. Livermore Post, G. A. R., with a delegation 
from Harvey Holt Post of Lyndeborough, 
Henry Emerson, commander. 
David E. Proctor Camp, 8. of V., with a delegation 
from the camp at Lyndeborough, Edward 
W. Lawrence, commander. 
Excelsior Fire Engine Company, Willis Hopkins, 
foreman. 

Advance Grange, P. of H., James Sheldon, master. 
Mr. and Mrs. Caesar Barnes on horseback after the 
fashion of ye olden time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Putnam in an old chaise of the 
last century. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Beard and friends in a hand- 
some turnout beautifully decorated 
with golden rod. 

Hon. Charles H. Burns’s carriage prettily trimmed 
with flowers, and containing four young 
ladies dressed in white, and bearing 
cornstalks, emblem of plenty. 

Carriage containing the four oldest inhabitants in 
town,—Rev. 1. 8. Lincoln, 91; Benjamin 
Hopkins, 92; Joseph Upton, 93; 

Calvin Wright, 98. 

Barge handsomely decorated and crowded with 
children. 

Barge containing the children of the county farm. 
Citizens in carriages, the most of which were dec- 
orated with miniature flags. 


THE TRADES. 


The Low & Rewell Manufacturing 
Company headed this division with a 
magnificently trimmed float drawn by 
a horse weighing 1,500 pounds. The 
display consisted of mops and other 
articles manufactured by the compa- 
ny, and a knitting-machine in full 
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operation, the workmen marching be- 
hind the float being gaily dressed in 
uniforms made upon the knitting- 
machine. 

The village blacksmiths, Bales & 
Putnam, made a fine show, having an 
anvil and forge upon a float, and 
being at work. It was noted upon 
the bonnet of the forge that the busi- 
ness was established in 1812 by Capt. 
John Bales. 

The other handsome displays were 
by Colony Bros., manufacturers of 
twilled goods; F. M. Lund, boots 
and shoes, clerks at work and barge 
finely trimmed; D. Whiting & Sons, 
three teams, grain, milk, and farm, 
the latter having live stock on board ; 
Proctor Brothers’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, man at work making casks; 
Northern express team; S. N. Car- 
ter, 2d, grocery team piled high with 
goods ; Levi Putnam, a mountainous 
pile of trunks; Patterson & Son, 
plows, grindstones, saw-horses, etc. ; 
D. E. Proctor, handsome grocery 
team; A. C. Young, display of dry 
goods; displays by M. P. Stanton, 
A. O. Barker, Dr. McGown, dentis- 
try outfit with patient in chair; White 
Sewing-Machine team; H. P. Rings, 
Ambrosia and printing-press. 

The route of the procession was as 
follows: Railroad square down Main 
to Russell street, up Russell to Ma- 
ple, up Maple to Forest, up Forest 
to Putnam’s mills, countermarch to 
Highland, up Highland, countermarch 
in front of the Gregg mansion, 
then to Colony’s mills, countermarch 
to Main street, where the procession 
was reviewed from the balcony of the 
Everett House by the committee on 
the celebration and the _ invited 
guests. 
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Among the absent sons and daugh- 
ters who participated in the honors 
and pleasures of the event were Rev. 
Abiel Livermore, D. D., of Mead- 
ville, Pa., Mr. John D. Fiske, aged 
80, of Brookfield, Mass., Ezra Pet- 
tingill of Auburn, Hon. David A. 
Gregg and Hon. John A. Spalding of 
Nashua, Geo. O. Whiting of Arling- 
ton, Mass., Samuel Warren of Hol- 
den, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Hutchins, of Boston, Geo. W. Hop- 
kins of Concord, Sewell Putnam of 
Goffstown, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Gray 
of Lowell, Francis Greene of Lowell, 
A. N. Whittemore of Greenfield, Lo- 
renzo Phelps of Lowell, Moses Love- 
joy of West Wilton, and Abial Abbot 
of Abbot hill, who served on the com- 
mittee fifty years ago, Dr. W. Clark 
and Hon. Frank G. Clark of Peter- 
borough, Mr. J. Woodbury Howard 
of Nashua, Dr. Brown of Barre, Vt., 
Mr. John F. Kimball and Sewell G. 
Mack, Esq., of Lowell, and many 
others whose names could not be con- 
veniently obtained. 


EXERCISES AT THE TOWN HALL. 


The anniversary was celebrated by 
many happy reunions of returning 
sons and daughters, and of those who 
still have homes within her borders. 
The commemoration exercises of a 
literary and musical character were 
held in the town building, the spa- 
cious hall of which was crowded to 
overflowing with a brilliant assem- 
blage of the people. The exercises 
were as follows: 

Selection by the Wilton Cornet 
Band. 

Remarks and welcome by Moses 
Clark, Esq., chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 
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MR. CLARK’S REMARKS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

What is the reason we see so many 
young people here? what is the rea- 
sons so many middle-aged people are 
here? and for what purpose have gath- 
ered so many aged people who have 
seen the toil of many years? It is 
because they all have a deep interest 
in celebrating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the good old 
town of Wilton. For the committee, 
then, and in behalf of the people of 
the town, we welcome the sons and 
daughters of Wilton to this celebra- 
tion. We also welcome the people 
from adjoining towns to the celebra- 
tion. 

I myself cannot comprehend one 
hundred and fifty years, but I can go 
back fifty years and recall something 
that has been done. I came here 
about fifty years ago, and at that time 
there were only twenty-six buildings, 
all told, upon her soil. A large num- 
ber of these were ordinary structures. 
To-day there are more than two hun- 
dred, and many of them are equal to 
any in the state. In the past fifty 
years we have not on¥ had prosperity, 
but we have had adversity. Our prop- 
erty has been destroyed by fire and 
flood. 

When I came here there was not a 
mill in the town. Some thirty or forty 
years ago a mill was built, but it was 
destroyed by fire: to-day there is a 
beautiful mill upon the same spot. 
We have had fires that have twice 
burned our village, but it has been re- 
built. The Whiting House, on the site 
of which was an old red house that 
many of you will remember, was de- 
stroyed by fire, and now on the spot 
is this town-house—grand in archi- 
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tecture, rich in material, and good in 
workmanship—the grandest of the 
grand. We trust that the memory of 
this day will long be cherished, and 
prove profitable to our recollection. I 
now have the honor to introduce the 
president and vice-presidents of the 
day: 


President—Hon. Charles H. Burns. 

Vice-Presidents—David Whiting, 
Wm. Emerson, Sewell Putnam, E. G. 
Woodman, Samuel N. Center, Wm. 
Shelden, Abiel Abbot, Wm. Abbot, 
Henry T. Frye, Edward H. Spald- 
ing, Samuel Burton, Jacob Putnam, 
George Buss, John D. Wilson, Sam- 
uel L. Kimball, John McGregor, 
Henry Gray, Jos. Hazelton, Warren 
Holt, Samuel W. Smith, Warren 
Stiles, and L. W. Perham. 

Secretary—Andrew N. Burton. 


Invocation by Rev. T. O. Harlow. 

Chorus—Festival Hymn. 

Scripture reading by Rev. J. H. 
Metcalf. 

Prayer by Rev. Abial Livermore, 
D. v., president of Meadville (Pa.) 
Seminary. 

Address by the president of the 
day, Hon. Charles H. Burns. 


MR. BURNS’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow-Citizens : 


Fifty years ago Wilton completed 
a century of its life. It was deemed 
by its good citizens an event of such 
consequence as to entitle it to formal 
notice; and a day was set apart for 
that purpose, and devoted to speeches, 
music, songs, and general rejoicing. 
I hold in my hand a published ac- 
count of that performance, and in it 
I find this graphic description of the 
day and its experiences : 
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‘*The morning of the celebration 
dawned auspiciously, and was ushered 
in with the ringing of the bells and a 


salute of one hundred guns. The sun 
rose upon a cloudless sky. The day 
was calm and clear and mild. Every- 


thing conspired to render it one of the 
finest mornings of early autumn ; and 
many were those who rose betimes 
and hailed it with joyful anticipations. 

‘* Emigrants to other towns, and to 
the distant cities and villages of oth- 
er states, had come back to revisit 
once more the scenes of their youth, 
and to celebrate with friends and for- 
mer associates this grand jubilee of 
their native town. And now the sons 
and daughters of Wilton, resident 
and emigrant, together with numerous 
guests from abroad, leaving behind 
them for a while the cares of profes- 
sional life, the din of machinery, the 
business of the farm, the workshop, 
or the counting-room, might be seen 
thronging the roads that ascend from 
all quarters to the common. As they 
approached, the first thing to catch all 
eyes was a fancy flag, in its semi- 
circular wreath of evergreen, hovering 
in the air midway between the two 
churches on the hill, and appearing 
to have no support, till, on arriving 
near it, the cord which upheld it was 
seen stretched from belfry to bel- 
fry, and on the flag itself appeared 
the inscyiptions ‘1739’ and ‘1839,’ 
with devices between them. 
The national banner had been raised 
in the air, and its stripes and stars, 


other 


borne on the now rising breeze, were 
floating gaily over the now spacious 
pavilion, erected on the border of a 
pleasant field, a few rods east of 
the old meeting-house. Around the 
meeting-house stood handsome spruce 
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trees, the growth of the night; while 
within, it was beautifully ornamented 
with verdant boughs and wreaths, and 
a large chandelier of evergreen. The 
common was at an early hour alive 
with people, moving to and fro, or 
collecting in groups; and the fine 
appearance of the Miller Guards, a 
company of volunteers, organized in 
the town a short time previous, under 
the command of Col. Samuel King, 
with the cheering music of the band 
attending them, gave increased ani- 
mation to the scene. And through- 
out the multitudes there assembled 
the cordial greetings of old acquaint- 
ances, the hearty shaking of hands, 
the glad voices and speaking counte- 
nances, all testified to the overflowing 
pleasure and good feeling which 
reigned on the occasion.” 

The officers of the day were,— 

President—Ezra Abbott. 

Vice-Presidents—Abram Whitte- 
more, Jonathan Livermore, Jonathan 
Burton, Timothy Parkhurst, Timothy 


Abbot, Daniel Batchelder, Oliver 
Whiting. 
Chief Marshal—Jonathan Park- 


hurst. 

Assistant Marshals—Samuel Kink, 
David Wilson, Hermon Pettengill, 
Calvin Gray, Oliver Barrett, Moses 
Spalding. 

Toast-masters—Eliphalet Putnam, 
Zebediah Abbot. 

This is a list of splendid men. 
They are all gone. Not one of the 
officers who were active on that occa- 
sion still lives; but they have left a 
record that is as imperishable as the 
stars. They were representative 
men. Although not the founders, 
they were the promoters and builders 
of a stanch and noble town, whose 
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influence has reached every part of 
our great country. They were men 
who loved their God, their home, 
their town, and their country. They 
worked not only for themselves, but 
for their fellow-men. They were not 
drunkards nor loafers, but men of 
marked sobriety and unflagging in- 
dustry. They did not plot against 
the common weal, but they wrought 
by day and by night for the perfec- 
tion of law and for the advancement 
of society. They had not great 
learning nor brilliant abilities, but 
they were wise observers, very intel- 
ligent, and full of native worth and 
an integrity that was as immovable 
as the granite hills on which they 
lived. They were possesed of all the 
characteristics which are essential in 
establishing a successful common- 
wealth. 

Fifty years have come and gone 
since the centennial of Wilton occur- 
red; and it is without doubt true that 
they have been the most remarkable 
years in many respects that the world 
has ever known. In no other epoch 
of history has the brain of man been 
so productive of discoveries and in- 
ventions which are useful to mankind. 
Chemical, mechanical, physical, and 
economic truths have been discovered 
and utilized, which have displaced 
and readjusted almost all the proc- 
esses of manly industries, affecting 
agriculture, manufactures, transporta- 
tion, exchanges, the sciences and the 
arts, the finances, the education and 
learning, the moral and social condi- 
tion, of the human race. 

In the old world, during this time 
and since Victoria ascended the 
throne of England, which was just 
before the centennial of Wilton, 
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kings and queens have lost their 
thrones, and more than half the govern- 
ments of Europe have been overturned 
or remodelled. In our own country 
we have made a growth which is the 
marvel of Christendom. We had a 
population in 1839 of about fifteen 
millions of people, now we have more 
than sixty millions. Then the Pacific 
coast was an almost unknown land, 
with scattered inhabitants, and with 
a shore covered with snow and sand 
and rock, ‘* where formerly the slug- 
gish Mexican kept his ranch and the 
red Indian hunted the buffalo :” now 
it is dotted all over with thriving cit- 
ies and villages, in which are to be 
found all the equipments of modern 
civilization ;—and this vast region is 
to-day connected by the iron rail with 
every other part of the United States. 
Then Arkansas and Missouri were 
extreme frontier states ; Michigan al- 
most unknown. Chicago was a speck 
of a town not then christened, but 
called Fort Dearborn: now it has 
almost as many inhabitants as Lon- 
don then had. Its name is a power in 
this land; its beauties and marvels 
are the wonderment of all who behold 
them. The growth of this magic city 
is typical of the whole nation. 

When our fathers celebrated fifty 
years ago, they recurred to the storms 
and trials of the Revolution, and the 
brave work of their fathers at Bunker 
Hill, Bennington, and Yorktown, for 
evidences of their prowess and patriot- 
ism in war; but the valor of the men 
of ’76 is almost dwarfed by that of 
their sons, shown on hundreds of bat- 
tle-fields eighty-five years later. The 
civil war, which stands midway be- 
tween 1839 and 1889, tested the 
patriotism not only of the men of the 
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nation, but of Wilton, whose roll of 
honor is proof that here dwells a peo- 
ple thoroughly imbued with love of 
home and country, and a disposition 
and ability to defend both at all haz- 
ards and at any cost. During the 
period, slavery, which was a foul blot 
upon our government half a century 
ago, has been overthrown, and the 
nation is redeemed from the clutch 
of its deadliest foe. 

In our town we can show commend- 
able progress. This beautiful town 
hall, and the charming village where- 
in it stands, are almost entirely the 
product of these fifty years. The 
locomotive that whistles through this 
valley morning, noon, and night, had 
not then even threatened to thrill our 
mountains with its echoes. In a 
review of Wilton’s centennial, written 
in 1840, it was triumphantly boasted 
‘**that the old ill-formed, inconven- 
ient houses, with their large chim- 
neys, were in many instances gone, 
and in their place we bad the neat 
and convenient dwelling, warmed by 
a cast-iron fireplace, or its more 
economical stove.” Hot air and 
steam furnaces were then  un- 
known, and modern dwellings, such 
as now crown ‘the noble hills of 
Wilton,” with their manifold conven- 
iences, had not yet appeared. The 
era of tallow and sperm oil, which 
succeeded the pine knot, has been fol- 
lowed with petroleum, gas, and elec- 
tricity. We ride by steam, and talk 
by wire, thus almost annihilating 
time and distance. This is an epi- 
tome of national and town progress 
during these eventful years. 

During the five decades since our 
fathers thus paused, and with honest 
pride registered their splendid progress 
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and condition, has the great work of 
town building and citizen making here 
gone on. Its sons have traversed all 
climes, and the principles taught them 
by their fathers permeate and adorn 
civilization in most, if not all, of the 
great centres of our country. Again 
we pause to celebrate, in a modest 
way, another suggestive event. We 
do not stand, as is said in the match- 
less oration of Mr. Peabody, deliver- 
ed here fifty years ago, ‘* on the hor- 
izon that divides two centuries,” but 
we are midway between the second 
century of our town life, and in an 
era fruitful of the most astounding 
discoveries and developments. 

This is the occasion. Wilton wel- 
comes her sons and daughters to-day 
with all the warmth of a mother’s 
greeting. She only asks her children 
solemnly to remember that ‘it is bet- 
ter to transmit than to inherit a good 
name.” 

Chorus—** Triumphal March.” 

Address by Ephraim Brown, Esq., 
of Lowell, Mass. 


MR. BROWN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens : 


Fifty years ago Wilton became one 
hundred years old, and that day was 
celebrated as a memorable day in its 
existence. The celebration was the 
second of its kind in Hillsborough 
county. The Hollis celebration was 
in 1830, nine years before the one in 
Wilton. 

Great changes have taken place 
during the fifty years just elapsed. 
That celebration was at the centre of 
the town, in the meeting-house on the 
hill. That meeting-house was the 
town-house, and all the large assem- 
blages of the people were there. To- 
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day we are here in this beautiful tem- 
ple. This appropriate and beautiful 
town hall tells us that old things have 
passed away; that for Wilton all 
things have become new. It tells us 
of foresight, enterprise, and gener- 
osity. 

A dense population is the destiny 
of New England, and that destiny is 
nearer at hand than most imagine. 
Before the time just mentioned ar- 
rives there are other interests that 
will be developed into more imme- 
diate details. The greatest immedi- 
ate, undeveloped possibilities of Wil- 
ton are in its vast, unoccupied water- 
powers, now running to waste. Less 
than half our power is in use to-day. 
The recent discovery of electric trans- 
mission of power adds vast impor- 
tance to your cascades. Electric 
transmission of power is having a 
wonderful development. There are 
3,351 electric plants now running, of 
459,495 horse-power. There is no 
other town in Hillsborough county 
where all things combine, in location, 
rivers, railroads, and people, more 
fully to make this development a 
complete success. 

Fifty vears from now, at the same 
ratio of increase of the next one hun- 
dred years, our population will be 
280,000,000. Perhaps that Wilton 
child is born that will see that day. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Holt, a Wilton resi- 
dent, lived to be one hundred years 
old. Mrs. Dr. John D. Putnam had 
one hundred birthdays. Mrs. Lucin- 
da (Sawtell) Fletcher celebrated her 
one hundredth birthday. The United 
States now have 19 people to each 
square mile; China 270; Belgium 
343. When we become as populous 
as China we shall have a population 
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of 949,000,000. In one hundred 
years our population will be 1,120,- 
000,000. Your children’s children 
will see that day. 


Grand hallelujah chorus. 

Poem by Dr. Francis E. Abbot, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Benediction by Rev. I. S. Lincoln. 

Following these exercises a grand 
dinner was served by the ladies of 
the town in the basement banquet- 
hall of the building. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


A large audience gathered in the 
town hall after dinner to listen to 
short remarks by distinguished sons 
of the place and visitors. Hon. 
Charles H. Burns presided, and in- 
troduced the speakers in « felicitous 
manner, the band, soloists, and a 
chorus class interspersing the ser- 
vices with selections that were meri- 
toriously rendered and loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Rev. Abiel Livermore, p. v., of 
Meadville, Pa., was the first speaker. 
Dr. Livermore confined his remarks 
to the ministers of Wilton. He said 
he was probably called upon because 
he was the grandson of a minister, 
because he was a minister himself, 
and because he had been engaged a 
good many years in making minis- 


ters. Wilton has had about fifty 
ministers, and the churches have 
increased from one to five. Rev. 


Jonathan Livermore, the first minis- 
ter of the place, was an Arminian in 
faith, which was the liberal Chris- 
tianity of that day. Several hundred 
of his sermons exist. During his 
ministry one hundred and _fifty- 
two persons were added to the 


church, and there were only two fam- 
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ilies in town whose members were 
not baptized. He was a good man 
and sincere, and it is doubtless due 
to his influence that the religious 
sentiment of Wilton is of a liberal 
character to-day. Rev. Abel Fisk 
was the second pastor, and served 
the people twenty-four years. He 
was a Calvinistic Baptist, and very 
rigid in his creed. Like a good 
many ministers of to-day, his great 
liking was a fast horse. Rev. 
Thomas Beede was the third pastor, 
and served the church twenty-six 
years. He was liberal in his views, 
a noted and several 
years chaplain of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. Thus three pas- 
tors covered a period of sixty-three 
years, and were the only ministers of 
the place till 1826. Then came a 
split, and short pastorates, the long- 
est—sixteen years—being that of 
Rev. D. E. Adams. Dr. Livermore 
closed with a fervent benediction 
upon the clergy and the people of 
the town. 

Hon. George A. Marden, of Low- 
ell, was then introduced as “a Wilton 
man born just over the line, in Mont 
Vernon.” Mr. Marden spoke at 
first in a humorous vein, what he 
said being received with shouts of 
laughter and applause. He then 
spoke seriously, and made some 
telling points relative to the advan- 
tages which New England men and 
women enjoy over all the rest of the 
world. These advantages are in the 
general obedience to laws whereby 
every man’s life and liberty are pro- 
tected; in the improvements which 
enterprise and ambition have brought 
to every town; in society, in com- 
forts, in luxury, in a thousand and 
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one things he had not time to men- 
tion. In New England a traveller 
can get a good and wholesome dinner 
at any house where he may tarry; 
ten miles beyond her borders his 
stomach rebels. Mr. Marden spoke 
of the boundless possibilities and 
probable future of our country, and 
in all he said reference was pleas- 
antly and profitably made to Wilton. 
He was loudly applauded. 

The speaking was further contin- 
ued by Hon. F. G. Clark, of Peter- 
borough, George E. Bales, Esq., 
Messrs. Isaac and George O. Whit- 
ing, and others. Mr. Clark spoke 
of the duty and pleasure in returning 
to one’s native town on great occa- 
sions; and Mr. Bales made brief 
mention of the improvements that 
have been made and are hoped for in 
the town. The other speakers spoke 
to the same point, and thus com- 
pleted exercises the recollection of 
which will be a source of pride to all 
the sons and daughters of the good 
old town. 


NOTES OF THE CELEBRATION. 


The platform in the town hall was 
beautifully garlanded with evergreens 
and flowers, and above it were sus- 
pended handsomely wrought tablets 
bearing the inscriptions “1739-1889.” 
There was a liberal display of red, 
white, and blue streamers and crossed 
miniature flags. 

Among the representative guests 
of the occasion, whose names have 
not been heretofore mentioned, were 
Rey. F. G. Clark of West Medford, 
Mass., Dr. C. N. Kittridge of New 
York, Rev. A. M. Pendleton of 
Milford, Mr. Ezra P. Howard of 
Nashua. Mr. Samuel Putnam of 
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Leominster, Mass., and Mr. Frank 
Marden of Boston. 

The New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety was represented by Mr. E. H. 
Spalding, of Wilton, and Col. J. E. 
Pecker, of Concord. 

The Everett House not only served 
a metropolitan dinner, but issued a 
handsome menu card, upon which 
were handsome wood cuts of the log 
inn of 1739, and the Everett House 
of 1889. Mr. Starr B. Center is the 
landlord of the house, and a model 
landlord he is. 

The Wilton Cornet Band deserves 
a word of praise. Its marching music, 
and the concert selections performed 
in the hall, were admirable. It is 
an organization that Wilton people 
should take pride in and encourage. 

The Grand Army men and the 
Sons of Veterans are an honor to 
the town. With full ranks and mag- 
nificent banners, they made a patriotic 
display. 

Among the busy people in making 
the celebration a success,—and our 
observation was that Mr. Harvey A. 
Whiting was the busiest,—were Mr. 
Moses Clark, Mr. D. E. Proctor, 
Mr. George W. Wallace, Mrs. 
Charles H. Burns, Mrs. Whiting, 
and Mr. Bales. Mr. H. Low, agent, 
and Hon. F. G. Thurston, of Nashua, 
in charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment of the Low & Rewell manu- 
factory, also deserve complimentary 
mention for the grand display made 
at the head of the trade division of 
the procession. 

‘* YE OLDEN TYMES.” 

At the celebration in Wilton a com- 

mittee of ladies, of which Mrs. Chas. 
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H. Burns was chairman, made a very 
attractive display, in the library room 
of the town building, of heir-looms 
and mementos of the pioneers and 
early settlers. Nearly all the relics 
exhibited were souvenirs of the eigh- 
teenth century. Among the articles 
that attracted special attention was a 
quilted bed-spread designed by Rev. 
Jonathan Livermore one hundred and 
twenty years ago, and also a hand- 
some bed-spread that was spun and 
woven by Betsy Blanchard nearly 
one hundred years ago. There were 
several other fine spreads, and a va- 
riety of women’s clothing that belong- 
ed to the grandmothers of this gener- 
ation, as well as the implements with 
which they toiled, among them being 
a flax-wheel more than one hundred 
and twenty-five years old, together 
with wool and flax-cards. Another 
relic specially interesting was a huge 
tithing-stick, with which order was 
restored in church and other public 
gatherings by thumping upon the 
floor. It is traced back more than 
one hundred and fifty years. Several 
families exhibited chairs that did 
service before the War of the Revo- 
lution, and a few displayed the prim- 
itive tools of those days, such as 
augers, bit-stocks, and saws. These, 
with old China and pewter dishes, 
linen, shawls, books, saddle-bags, tin 
lantern, etc., made a collection which 
was very interesting and attractive to 
visitors and citizens alike. Several 
young ladies of the town, clothed in 
the dresses of their great-grandmoth- 
ers, did the honors of the occasion as 
ushers. 
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MANCHESTER AND THE AMOSKEAG COMPANY. 


From the Manchester Daily Mirror 
and American of September 16, 1889, 
the following interesting facts in re- 
gard to Manchester and the Amos- 
keag company have been taken: 

A half century of prosperity in 
Manchester, and the principal factor 
in that prosperity is the Amoskeag 
corporation! How much the city of 
Manchester, individually and collec- 
tively, owes to the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company ! 

In her great and remarkable growth 
Manchester has lost sight of the fac- 
tor that this company has been in her 
progress, and, even where it has been 
realized, the meed of praise awarded 
the company has not unfrequently 
been grudgingly given, and with any- 
thing but admiration back of it. The 
reason for this is ignorance, undoubt- 
edly. 

The following article has been 
carefully collated from the most re- 
liable sources, and contains much of 
Manchester’s early history. It is full 
of facts, and its value as a matter of 
reference entitles it to something 
beside the ephemeral existence grant- 
ed the ordinary newspaper article. 

A city that has grown from a sand- 
bank to a municipality, with a valua- 
tion of over a score of millions, 
through the liberality, thrift, and 
enterprise of one corporation, owes 
considerable to that organization, 
although the debt of gratitude that 
the residents of such a city are 
placed under is one that is not gener- 
ally recognized. 

MANCHESTER ORIGINALLY. 

In order that one may obtain a 

more absolute knowledge of this sub- 


ject, it will be necessary to go back 
to 1809, when Benjamin Prichard 
built the first cotton-mill on the west 
side of Amoskeag falls, in what was 
then Goffstown. This mill, which 
was forty feet square and two stories 
high, after many vicissitudes, was 
finally succeeded by several others, 
and in June, 1831, the business then 
having been placed upon a firm finan- 
cial basis, the Amoskeag Manufact- 
uring Company was chartered, Dr. 
Oliver Dean, of Norfolk, Mass., then 
in his 48th year, being elected presi- 
dent. Dr. Dean, Willard Sayles, 
William Amory, and several other 
shrewd Boston capitalists, put the 
company on its feet; and through 
their own far-sightedness and the 
ability of Col. Robert Read, who was 
appointed the company’s agent in 
1837, serving in that capacity until 
January 1, 1852, is much of the cor- 
poration’s success in obtaining real 
estate holdings due. 

Mr. Sayles was a_ particularly 
shrewd bargainer, and the truthful 
historian, while making no excuse for 
some of the methods pursued by him, 
adds,—‘‘ It is probable that few per- 
sons could have done the business to 
better advantage.” 

The Amoskeag corporation was 
chartered in 1831, and at the annual 
meeting, July 12, 1832, Doctor and 
President Dean was chosen agent. 
It was soon after determined to 
enlarge operations, and competent 
engineers, having been ordered to 
investigate the condition of things 
along both banks of the river, re- 
ported that the east bank of the 
Merrimack was the most feasible site 
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for the company’s proposed improve- 
ments, both as a channel for their 
canals and a site for their mills. In 
1835, having secured a large block of 
land on that side of the river, they 
entered actively on the work of 
building up a city. 

Rivals were effectually shut out by 
purchasing the water-power at Hook- 
sett and at Garvin’s falls, and combin- 
ing the stock of the companies doing 
business there with the Amoskeag. 
Thus rid of competition, the company, 
in 1837, constructed a wing dam and 
guard lock at the falls, and the canal 
facilities following, as a matter of 
course, the company decided that it 
had got its little town ready for set- 
tlement. 

October 24, 1838, the first public 
sale of lots took place. There were 
147 lots sold, situated between Elm 
street on the west, and Univn street, 
which had not been graded, on the 
east, Lowell street on the north, and 
Hanover street on the south. The 
lots were numbered from the corner 
lot, at the intersection of Lowell and 
Union streets, westerly. A plan of 
the lots to be sold that day is still 
extant. It is in the sere and yellow 
leaf, to be sure, but one forgets all 
that in the curiosity aroused by the 
queer-looking draught. Were it not 
for those two familiar landmarks— 
Concord and Merrimack squares— 
which somehow have refused to stray 
away from their moorings, one would 
have hard work to realize that it was 
Manchester, or any section of it. 

Elm street appears familiar enough, 
with its broad lines running north 
and south, 110 feet apart, according 
to the scale, but the rest of the plan 
is not so familiar. Elm street was 
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to be the street of the new city, but, 
luckily for the electric lights and 
horse cars of to-day, the scheme that 
was seriously advocated of planting 
a row of trees in the centre of this 
thoroughfare met an ignominious 
death, and the trees were relegated 
to their proper spheres—beside the 
sidewalk. 

According to the map, Central 
street divides with Elm the dignity 
of being one of the principal bigh- 
ways. Like Elm, it is laid out 100 
feet wide, while Merrimack, next 
north, is only 40. Manchester street 
has disappeared altogether. Hanover 
street is set down as 50 feet in width ; 
and then come Concord and Amherst 
streets, each a 40-foot thoroughfare ; 
and finally Lowell, another 50-foot 
street, and completing the list of 
those running east and west on the 
map. Back streets are provided 
between all the highways as at pres- 
ent. 

As for the streets running north 
and south, it seems funny enough to 
see Chestnut starting from Concord 
square and running off to nobody 
knows where in the south; and even 
those who fought so bitterly against 
having this highway put through 
Concord common, within a few years, 
will doubtless agree to-day that it 
would have been better to have put 
the thoroughfare through the com- 
mon in the first place. It was not 
Chestnut street in those days, evi- 
dently. The plan has it ‘* Chesnut ” 
street, and the plan ought to know. 

There is a spaceway reserved for 
a street north of Concord common, 
where Vine street now rears its con- 
crete covered surface, but no name 
for the passage-way is given on the 
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map. East of Chestnut street, from 
Concord to Hanover, is Pine street 
as at present, but, unlike the present 
Pine street, when it reaches Hanover 
street stops, and after a break of 
150 feet another street starts in,— 
Spruce street it is called,—extending 
to Merrimack street. This street 
was evidently intended as a continu- 
ation of Pine street, exactly as Ma- 
ple street is continued at Lowell ; but, 
luckily for us of the present day, 
better counsels prevailed, and the 
streets were laid out as straight as 
possible and in parallel lines, in which 
form they present a much better ap- 
pearance than they would if all criss- 
crossed up, like the cow-paths that 
do duty for highways in some other 
New England manufacturing cities. 

On the west side of Elm street 
three streets fifty-six feet wide are 
laid out on the plan running east and 
west, but none of them were named. 
It was evidently expected that the 
region about Concord square was 
going to be a favorite residential 
spot, as the lots facing this well 
known breathing-spot were each of 
them laid out twenty-five feet front 
by one hundred feet deep, while the 
lots on others of the side streets were 
sold in bigger lots, ranging from 
100x150 to 200x315 feet. 

The terms as set forth on the plan 
were not liberal. Twenty-five per 
cent. cash was to be paid on delivery 
by the company of the deeds, the 
balance in three notes of twenty-five 
per cent. each, the payment to be 
secured by a mortgage on the prem- 
ises, and payable in one, two, and 
three years from the date of note, 
with interest payable annually. 

Since then a regular form of deed 
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has been drawn up especially for 
house-lots, which, stripped of its 
legal verbiage, provides that inas- 
much as the land sold by the company 
has been disposed of at prices below 
its true value in order to encourage 
settlement, the purchaser by accept- 
ing the deed covenants that he will 
not for the space of twenty-five years 
erect on his lot a building suitable 
for more than one family, with the 
necessary out-buildings for the same. 
In case he violates his covenant, the 
corporation promises to commence 
proceedings against him at once, to 
the end that the deed may be declared 
void. Nevertheless, if this provision 
is violated, and the company does 
not commence proceedings inside of 
twenty-five years, the purchaser shall 
not be disturbed in his possession 
after that date. 

Where did the Amoskeag company 
get this land that they were laying 
out into streets so bravely? Most of 
it they bought, which is more than 
can be said of some of those from 
whom it was obtained, for squatter 
sovereignty was common in New 
Hampshire in the early part of this 
century, and the job that the register 
of deeds for Hillsborough county had 
when he traced out the title for the 
government building lot is only a 
sample of the fog that hangs over the 
title to most of the early settlements 
in this section. The company came 
into possession by purchase on the 
east side of the river of 1,561.56 
acres, and on the west side of be- 
tween 700 and 750 acres more. The 
land on the east side of the river was 
obtained from George Clark, 374.22 
acres; Job Rowell, 216.74 acres; 
Kidder heirs, 138.38 acres; F. G. 
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Stark, 45.13 acres; John Gamble, 
35.17 acres; Philip Stevens, 168.51 
acres ; Henry R. Barrett, 52.24 acres ; 
Samuel Hall, 289.39 acres; Daniel 
Rowell, 11.97 acres; Mrs. Davis, 
36.92 acres ; Robt. Hall, 30.82 acres ; 
Rowell McGregor (ledge lot), 86.07 
acres; Young land, 76 acres; other 
sources, 239.91 acres ;—total, 1,561.56 
acres. 

This was laid out into lots suit- 
able for building and business pur- 
poses. From time to time since that 
first sale in the fall of 1838 the com- 
pany has held auctions, at which the 
highest bidder obtained land in some 
cases almost without money and with- 
out price, and certainly in all cases 
at a low rate. Auction sales have 
thus been conducted, of which a record 
was found, since the first one, on Oc- 
tober 8, 1839, September 1, 1843, in 
August and September, 1844, Sep- 
tember 30, 1845, October 21, 1846, 
May 3, 1879, April 17, 1880, May 28, 
1881, and August 6, 1887, which was 
the last. Doubtless other sales were 
conducted in the ’50s and ’60s, of 
which no record was encountered in 
the cursory examination made. 

During these early years the city 
grew like a weed. An old blue sta- 
tistical sheet states that the popula- 
tion of Manchester, in 1838, when the 
Amoskeag company commenced its 
work of building, was but fifty per- 
sons inside of the corporate limits. 
In 1840, two years after, this number 
had increased to 3,238, in 1850 to 
13,933, and in 1856 to 22,000. In 
the latter year, under the fostering 
care of this corporation,—which, of 
course, as is the case with all cor- 
porations,—had no soul, the city 
boasted of forty-one public schools 


and fourteen churches. And all this 
in eighteen years ! 

The amounts paid for the land sold 
at those earliest auction sales, along 
in ’38, ’39, and ’40, embracing, as it 
does now, the property right in the 
heart of the city, and worth thousands 
of dollars in many cases, is a most in- 
teresting feature of the city’s growth. 

The first lot on the company’s 
plans is the one situated at the corner 
of Lowell and Union streets. On 
that eventful October day when the 
little manufacturing town received its 
first real estate boom, a man named 
O. W. Bayley bought the lot, 24,000 
square feet, for 23 cents per foot. 
This is the lot on which stands to-day 
the fine brick residence of the head 
of the See of Manchester, with the 
former and less pretentious home of 
Bishop Bradley, now occupied by a 
deputation of Christian brothers. The 
lot next west, now occupied by John 
Mooar, was bid off at a still lower 
price, 2,52, cents, by the late Herman 
Foster, his purchase including 22,500 
feet. Uncle John Maynard bought 
the property on the corner where St. 
Joseph’s cathedral stands to-day, it 
being a lot the same size of that pur- 
chased by Mr. Foster, at the rate of 
24% cents. The lot on the other 
corner, containing 15,000 feet, occu- 
pied for so many years by A. G. 
Stevens, the architect, sold for 2} 
cents to William Amory. T. C. 
Lowell bought the centre lot, now 
occupied by Col. John B. Clarke, and 
of the same size as Mr. Amory’s, for 
2 cents; and then the latter captured 
another lot, buying the property now 
occupied by Judge Hunt, which con- 
tains 18,000 feet, at 2? cents per foot. 

Prices ruled low in those days, 
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and those hard-headed financiers bid 
pretty carefully, as can be judged by 
the foregoing examples. It is rather 
doubtful if the lot occupied by Judge 
Hunt could be bought to-day for 
$495, or the premises which contain 
Rev. Dr. Bradley’s Episcopal resi- 
dence be secured for $600, yet that 
was the price that they were origi- 
nally sold for. 

The old index book in which these 
facts are set forth contains the names 
of many persons prominently identi- 
fied with the welfare and interests of 
the infant city, who were early invest- 
ors in Amoskeag realty. Here are 
the names of D. A. Bunton, who 
bought in the first sale 15,000 feet of 
land about where the blacksmith-shop 
on Lowell street, next to the corner 
of Chestnut, now stands, at two cents 
a foot. Ziba Gay, Ed. P. Offutt, and 
James Russell were contiguous own- 
ers clear to Elm back street. The 
lot at the corner of Chestnut and 
Lowell streets was bought by A. S. 
Trask. It was evidently considered 
more desirable than any of the others 
on the street, for it only contained 
6,000 feet, and was sold at the ex- 
orbitant price of 4}? cents a foot— 
more than that commanded by any 
other one piece of land on the thor- 
oughfare. 

Over on Concord street we find 
among the purchasers again the name 
of Wm. Amory, and a short perusal 
of the prices paid here for land shows 
that this thoroughfare was considered 
much more desirable, probably be- 
cause it opened upon the common, 
than the adjacent Lowell street. Six 
cents, six and a half, and seven were 
freely paid, and near Elm street as 
high as 103 cents per foot was bid. 
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Judge Bell, John H. Moore, Fos- 
ter Towns, Alexander McCoy, Benja- 
min Kinsley, James Bailey, Jonas L. 
Parker, the unfortunate collector, 
whose untimely taking off has made 
early Manchester criminal history a 
matter of notoriety throughout the 
country, with Phineas Harrington and 
Z. Colburn, comprise the names of 
men of more or less prominence in 
Manchester forty years ago, who 
bought land here. 

Land on Elm street for those days 
brought good money. Willard Sayles 
paid $462.50 for a lot containing 2,500 
feet, at the corner of Elm and Lowell 
streets, where Martin’s block now 
stands. At compound interest at 6 
per cent. that sum of money would 
amount to about $9,850 to-day, which 
sum would come considerably nearer 
buying that lot in this year of grace, 
1889, than the original price paid for 
it; but still it would probably require 
quite a little pile on top of that to 
secure it. It is evident that the old- 
time investors who put their money 
into real estate on Elm street came 
pretty near banking on a sure basis. 
Sayles not only bought the corner 
lot, but he bought the lot next to it 
of the same size, paying for it the 
same amount. Besides Judge Bell, 
the name of Isaac Riddle, another 
purchaser, will be remembered by not 
only a former but by the present gen- 
eration, along with Allen Partridge, 
Thomas Hoyt, D. J. Marston, and 
Lemuel Page, names not so familiar. 
Marston bought the lot at the north 
corner of Concord and Elm streets, 
and paid °0 cents per foot for it. 
The land on Elm street between Mars- 
ton’s and Sayles’s, sold for from 124 
to 133 cents a foot. 
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A firm named Burnham & Means 
were real estate buyers of consider- 
able importance in the new township. 
They secured 51,000 feet on Concord 
street in one lot at 1,44; cents per 
foot and 2,3, cents per foot. On 
Amherst street, Calvin Smith and 
Miles Durgin bought as much more 
at almost the same figures. These 
four lots covered the territory from 
Union street west to Pine back street, 
and included the territory on which 
both the First Baptist and St. Paul’s 
churches now stand. The lots on 
Pine street fronting Concord common 
brought from 5} to 6} cents per foot. 
They were divided up into slices of 
2,500 feet each, and among the pur- 
chasers were Hiram A. Daniels, Hiram 
Brown, Seth R. Jones, and Moore & 
Davis. 

Big prices were commanded by the 
lots at the other end of the common 
on Vine street. This locality was at 
that time the haunt of the F. F. V.’s 
of Manchester, and occupied the 
same prominence in the little town 
that the North End does in the city 
of to-day. Hence it is not strange 
to find Reuben R. Page and I. A. 
Stearns paying 18 cents a foot for 
land. there,—within half a cent of as 
much as that paid by Willard Sayles 
for his corner lot at the intersection 
of Lowell and Elm streets. Eight 
cents was the lowest price paid for 
land on this thoroughfare, and from 
8} to 103 cents were the ruling fig- 
ures. Andrew I. George, E. P. Of- 
futt, W. Walker, Jr., and Asa Reed, 
buyers here, are names that will 
readily be recalled by old residents. 
A firm named Wallace & Patten evi- 
dently took considerable stock in the 
desirability of house lots on this 
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street, for they invested in no less 
than 10,000 feet, at an average price 
of 94 cents. ; 

Coming down on to Elm street 
again, we find the lot at the south- 
east corner of Concord and Elm 
streets sold to Wilbur Gay for 18 
cents. He also bought the two lots 
next south; then followed E. P. 
Offutt, William Walker, Jr., Jesse 
Duncklee, George Porter, and H. & 
I. T. Plumer. The Plumers bought 
two lots at the corner of Elm and 
Amherst streets, where Dunlap’s 
block now stands, at 264 cents a foot, 
the highest price yet paid for land 
recorded. The lot on the opposite 
corner was vid in by Foster Towns at 
20 cents a foot. 

I. S. Stackpole bought the lot at 
the corner of Hanover and Elm streets, 
where Riddle’s building now stands, 
for 154 cents per foot. It would be 
hard work to convince a man to-day 
that property at the corner of Am- 
herst and Elm was more valuable than 
that on the next corner below, but 
this is only another instance where a 
man’s foresight was not as good as 
his hindsight. 

Between Stackpole and Downs are 
only two buyers, Miles Durgin and 
John R. Page. Stackpole undoubt- 
edly believed in the prosperity of his 
end of the town, for he bought no 
less than 15,000 feet between Am- 
herst street and Hanover, being the 
lots numbered 142 to 147, obtaining 
them, except the corner lot, for 11 
cents a foot. Fancy land selling on 
Elm street to-day, where Pickering’s 
block now is, for 11 cents a foot! 

Up on Amherst street, taking the 
lots from Chestnut street to Elm back 
street, Wm. H. Metcalf, Michael Con- 
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nelly, Thomas McDermott, Ed. Quim- 
by, Robert Hall, Samuel R. Kidder, 
Dudley Haynes, J. N. Brown, Liberty 
Raymond, one of the subsequent own- 
ers of Merchants’ Exchange, J. T. P. 
Hunt, William P. Farmer, Joseph F. 
Gage, Wm. P. Riddle, Isaac Riddle, 
and Moulton & Rowe were the orig- 
inal purchasers. Farther up the street, 
at the corner of Union and Amherst, 
Hiram Bean bought a tract of 43,200 
feet; next west, Judge Bell and the 
Stark Mills, each buying almost as 
much more. Seth K. Jones, Seth 
Woodbury, Samuel B. Kidder, Joseph 
Prescott, and W. D. James were 
among the other buyers. Brown paid 
but 12 cents per foot for his land; 
but one J. N. Brown, who bought a 
lot nearer Pine, had to settle at the 
rate of 84 cents per foot. 

On Hanover street Wm. G. Means 
was the purchaser of the lot where 
the government building rears its 
granite front to-day, buying 18,000 
feet of land at the rate of 44 cents a 
foot. J. D. Kimball bouglit the lot 
on the north-west corner of Hanover 
and Chestnut streets, now known as 
the Elliot property, for a trifle more 
than Mr. Means paid for his lot. It is 
a smaller lot, only 7,500 feet in size. 
The other sections between here and 
Elm back street are each fully 15,000 
feet. Amory Warren bought the first 
one from the corner at 64 cents a 
foot; the Stark Mills acquired the 
next, which is the lot where the post- 
office block is now located, for 4 cents 
a foot, and the First Congregational 
society was deeded the third. This 
is where the Opera block stands to- 
day, but for years and vears the old 
Hanover street church, with its giant 
wooden pillars in front of its huge 


portico, and with the old stable of Fogg 
& James at the side, was one of the 
city’s most famous landmarks. I. S. 
Stackpole bought the lot at the north- 
east corner of Hanover and Elm back 
streets. Up above Chestnut street, on 
Hanover, J. Y. French, Joseph C. 
Crane, J. R. Fitts, A. O. Colby, and 
Geo. Hamblett were among the buyers ; 
also Judge Bell again, Daniel Haynes, 
Nathaniel Hastings, Samuel Dana, 
Nehemiah Chase, and Robert Moore, 
all names more or less familiar to the 
oldest inhabitants. 

Other buyers who will be remem- 
bered are Jonathan Barrow, Isaac C. 
Flanders, John L. Sinclair, Samuel 
Bartlett, Walker Flanders, and Dan- 
iel Gile. Prices paid for land ranged 
from 6 cents per foot at the lot next 
below the corner of Union on the 
south side of Hanover, to 25 cents per 
foot paid by S. & E. Corey for the 
property at the south-east corner of 
Hanover and Elm back streets. 

On Manchester street, commencing 
at Union and working westward, on 
the north side of the thoroughfare, 
Ebenezer Knowlton was the pur- 
chaser of the north-west corner lot, 
paying therefor the sum of 8} cents 
per foot. Edmund Johnson and 
Thomas C. Piper are two new names 
found on the record-book as purchas- 
ers of land there, along with Samuel 
Head, who bought 10,000 feet just 
about half way between Union and 
Pine. J. N. Howe, N. D. Hill, and 
James Dudley were other purchasers. 
Rimmey & Brown bought the lot at 
the north-east corner of Pine and 
Manchester streets for 13 cents per 
foot. 

Investors on the south side of 
Manchester, between these two 
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streets, include L. and J. Knowles, 
D. R. Perkins, H. F. A. Richardson, 
D. Marshall, Abner G. Gutterson, 
L. B. Bowman, and Alpha Currier, 
the latter buying 10,000 feet at the 
south-west corner of Manchester and 
Union. Landon this portion of Man- 
chester street sold from 6 to 13 cents 
per foot, according to location. 

From Pine to Chestnut street, on 
both sides of Manchester, old invest- 
ors in realty included Samuel Eaton, 
Darius Merrill, B. Judkins, Benj. F. 
French, Benj. Currier, Stephen Pres- 
cott, Jere. Fellows, Isaac Huse, E. 
Hodgman, N. Cochran, B. P. Cilley, 
and G. Melton. From Chestnut 
street to Elm back street, on both 
sides of Manchester, the land brought 
a pretty fair price. The company 
deeded the land for a Calvinistic Bap- 
tist church at the north-west corner, 
and the two lots next west were 
bought by Daniel Gooden for 20} 
and 154 cents per foot. 

Thomas R. Hubbard, Samuel P. 
Jackson, Thomas Rundlett, Hidden 
Brown, H. L. Parker, Levi Sargent, 
and I. C. Whittemore are names of 
men, some of whom are yet alive, 
who bought land there. Mr. Whit- 
temore paid 294 cents per foot fora 
lot of land at the north-east corner of 
Manchester and Elm back street. 
Joseph Mitchell, who bought the 
south-east corner exactly opposite, 
paid 263. Joseph bought the next 
lot east for 43 cents less than that. 
On this spot Hotel Windsor stands 
to-day. Between here and Chestnut 
street Daniel Watts, James Dudley, 
Moulton Knowles, Joshua Sawyer, 
G. B. Farnum & Co., and Charles 
Pierce were among the purchasers. 
Pierce purchased the corner lot at the 
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south-east corner of Chestnut and 
Manchester streets. It was evidently 
considered particularly desirable, as 
the intermediate school was on one 
and a church on another of the four 
corners. As a consequence the land 
was not disposed of until 23 cents 
per foot had been bid by Mr. Pierce. 

Land on Merrimack street, from 
Chestnut to Elm, brought from 17} to 
23 cents per foot; but the investors 
were either people who have hitherto 
been enumerated, or who occupied no 
special prominence in the city’s his- 
tory. This has one exception, how- 
ever. 

William Shepherd’s name will never 
be lost sight of in Manchester as long 
as hotels are built and people dwell 
in them. He was the pioneer of the 
hotel business, and although there 
were no French bills of fare on his 
dining-room table, a guest was always 
sure there of warm welcome, clean, 
wholesome food, a cozy bed, and a 
hearty God-speed when he left. Shep- 
herd’s hotel was one of the features 
of early Manchester life. 

The old plans of the company show 
the site where his hostelry stood, 
probably the first brick building 
erected on Elm street, and it is la- 
belled ** Hotel Lot.” It is not known, 
but it is probable, that the company 
either gave the land to Mr. Shepherd, 
or made him a very advantageous 
offer if he would erect a hotel there- 
on. To the company’s enterprise 
can therefore be credited the city’s 
first large public inn. 

The investors in real estate on the 
north side of Merrimack street from 
Union to Chestnut street were people 
of more or less prominence, Cyrus 
Barney, Alonzo Smith, W. A. Putney, 
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Isaac Thompkins, Dr. W. W. Brown, 
R. E. Patten, Robert Johnston, E. I. 
Morrison, and Edward McQuestion 
being among the number. Prices 
ruled low, and 14 cents per foot paid 
by Dr. Brown for the north-west 
corner lot at the intersection of Pine 
and Merrimack streets was as high 
as that realized for any property on 
the street. 

Coming back to Elm street again, 
we find Bell & Towns paying 40} 
cents a foot for 3,500 feet of land at 
the junction of Hanover and Elm 
streets, where Morris block now 
stands, while the other buyers be- 
tween there and Manchester street 
include Clark & Cilley, who paid 374 
cents a foot for 10,000 feet, Brown & 
Childs, Raymond & Thomas, and 
Parker & Sargent. The latter bought 
the corner lot on the north side of 
Manchester street at 42} cents a foot, 
while Sargent & Darling bought 4,500 
feet across the road at 43 cents a 
foot. The land between there and 
the hotel went to Clark, Parker & 
Co., Hon. William C. Clarke, and 
Herman Foster, the latter paying 45 
cents a foot for a little strip next to 
the hotel. 

On the west side of Elm street, 
and commencing at Spring, the plot 
between that street and Water, now 
covered by the well known Smyth 
block, was bought by George Howe. 
The land from Water street to Me- 
chanic street, facing Elm, was sold 
to Brown, Bunton & Barnes. From 
Mechanic to Stark street, Burnham & 
Means, Jacob F. James, O. W. Bay- 
ley, Brown, Judkins & Co., S. D. 
Bell, and Colby, Clough & Marshall 
were the buyers. 

Elm street from Stark to Market 
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was taken up with Patten’s block and 
the town-house as it was called then. 
The lot opposite the town-house, at 
the south-west corner of Market and 
Elm, was bought by R. H. Ayer for 
464 cents a foot. Other buyers were 
Seth Emery, J. A. Burnham, S. K. 
Jones, M. Fellows, E. Whittier, and 
L. Mallard. These are not all the 
owners, of course; the Methodist so- 
ciety securing a piece of land there 
5,000 feet in size, paying 31 cents a 
foot. 

In this résumé the reader will have 
obtained a good idea of what sort of 
material the early buyers of real 
estate in the city were comprised. 
They were, as a class, shrewd, level- 
headed men; and although in some 
few instances, as on Vine street, the 
returns have not been as heavy as in 
the Elm street sales, still it will be 
found that but few of the buyers 
turned their land over to a second 
party without making a pretty penny 
in the transaction. Of course this 
list does not include the buyers on all 
the streets named. Aon effort has 
been made to get at the more or less 
representative men, and in every case 
where given the figures are accurate. 

Enough instances have been cited 
to show that land has appreciated in 
Manchester to an enormous extent 
under the rule of this so called ter- 
rible monopoly, the Amoskeag cor- 
poration, and that in place of being 
a modern Old Man of the Sea on the 
back of the Sailor Industry, it has 
been the fairy princess at the touch 
of whose wand a barren New Hamp- 
shire waste has been made to blossom 
as the rose. 

The statement is not extravagant. 
Churches, school-houses, city libra- 
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ries, commons, are generally reck- 
oned as among a city’s permanent 
improvements. They are the jewels 
in her crown, as it were. Whence did 
Manchester get her commons? Echo 
answers back, ‘*‘ From the Amoskeag 
corporation.” Her  school-houses? 
‘From the Amoskeag corporation.” 
Her city hall? ‘‘ From the Amoskeag 
corporation.” Her city library? Still 
‘*From the Amoskeag corporation.” 
And so the list might be built up ad 
infinitum. For some of this property 
the city paid a nominal sum, to be 
sure, while in other cases the land 
was either given outright, or deeded 
to the municipality for $1. In either 
case the city obtained the land far 
below its actual value, either to build 
upon or to hold for a rise. Here are 
a few more statistics. 

In the first place, take the size of 
all the commons in the city, with the 
Valley cemetery, all of which were a 
free gift to Manchester from the 
company : 


Concord square.......+++++ 
Hanover square 
Merrimack square 
Tremont square 

Park square 


This statement also brings out an- 
other interesting’ fact, that the total 
area of Valley cemetery is a trifle 
greater than all the commons of the 
city put together—a fact not gener- 
erally known. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


It will readily be seen by a glance 
at the accompanying list that the 
majority of the substantial lot of 
knowledge-boxes owned by the city 
were erected on land obtained from 
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the Amoskeag company. Some of 
these houses have been converted 
since their original establishment to 
other uses, but the most of them are 
still doing noble duty in the training 
of young or maturer ideas how to 
shoot. Among the schools whose 
identity has been merged in other 
institutions is the school-house set 
down as located on Concord street. 
This is the lot where the Unitarian 
church stands to-day, but it was orig- 
inally set apart for a school-house 
lot, and is so indicated on the com- 
pany’s plans. The other is the inter- 
mediate school at the corner of Man- 
chester and Chestnut streets, now oc- 
cupied as the Castle of Justice by 
City Marshal Longa and the police 
department. The prices paid by the 
city for some of these lots have been 
obtained for the benefit of the read- 
ers of this article, and they are here- 
with submitted : 

Ash street school lot, $2,300; Lin- 
coln street school lot, $1,600; Beech 
street school lot, $600; North Main 
street school lot, original purchase, 
$1,000; old Bridge street school lot, 
present ward three room, $500; forty- 
foot addition, $333; Park street 
grammar school lot, $1,200; Spring 
street school lot, $1,700.04; the Low- 
ell street school lot (old high school) 
was a gift to the city; the training 
school lot on Merrimack street cost 
$650 ; the old intermediate school lot 
on Manchester street, $500; the 
Spruce street lot, which the French- 
Canadians have now purchased, cost 
6 cents a foot: the old school-house 
lot on Concord street, where the Uni- 
tarian church is, $540. The areas of 
each of these lots, with several oth- 
ers whose prices I have not set forth, 
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are appended as a matter of ref- 
erence : 
Lot. 
Spring street 
Franklin street 


High school 
Blodget street. 
Lowell street 
Training-school .... 
Manchester street.. 
Webster street 
School street 
Amoskeag village 
German school, west haeen 
Bridge street 
Concord street 
Spruce street 


Next to school-houses—and a por- 
tion of the community, when they say 
next in this connection, mean ahead 
of—come the churches. Manchester 
is noted for her elegant sanctuaries, 
and a large number of them are built 
upon land deeded them by the Amos- 
keag company. In some instances 
the lot has been practically a free 
gift. In other cases the societies 
have paid a minimum sum per foot 
for their little section of God’s green 
acre; but in every case a most lib- 
eral policy has been pursued by the 
directors of the corporation towards 
all religious organizations. The fol- 
lowing is a list of churches that have 
erected edifices on land obtained of 
the company, with the size of the lots 
in square feet in each instance : 


CHURCHES. 


St. py old lot, Elm street (Sewtebary 


Grace Episcopal, Lowell street 
Franklin street 


Unitarian, Merrimack and Chestnut, now 
First Free Baptist 

Free Baptist, Merrimack and Pine, now 
Christian chureh.. 

City Mission chapel, Merrimack and Beech 

St. Ann’s, Union street 

St. Augustine, Beech and Spruce streets.. 

St. Mary, west side, church, school, and 
parsonage 

German Presbyterian............6...eeeees 

Swedish, on Sagamore street 

Old Baptist, auchester and Chestnut 


Westminster Presbyterian 
Advent church, Pear! street 
Grace church parsonage 
Mt. St. Mary’s convent 


Unfortunately, a town the size of 
Manchester has in it another element 
besides that which patronizes the 
pulpit and the school teacher. For 
their express comfort a very commo- 
dious and substantial building has 
been erected by the county of Hills- 
borough in South Manchester; and 
that, too, was built on land bought 
of the Amoskeag corporation, and 
for which $3,000 was paid. The 
plot of earth which the county jail 
holds down is 147,000 square feet in 
surface area, or 3.37 acres, while the 
court-house, for which $11,750 more 
was paid, comprises but 19,000 feet. 
Other public buildings and lots ob- 
tained from the Amoskeag include 
the land on which that moth-eaten 
and venerated old relic, the City Hall 
of Manchester, rears its (alleged) 
proud head, and for which the city 
paid $2,500, the city library, cover- 
ing a space of 15,200 square feet, 
the ward five ward-room on Lake 
avenue, 3,000 feet, the city lot on 
Franklin street, 43,656 square feet, 
and a lot on Sagamore street, bought 
for a gravel bank, 10,000 feet. 

We have now covered the public 
buildings, institutions, and areas of 
the city, and if the reader will kindly 
turn his attention to the corporation 
property in Manchester obtained of 
the Amoskeag company, the writer 
will endeavor to bring this somewhat 
extended article to a close. 

In starting in on this tack it may 
be well to say that the Amoskeag 
company itself, with its own plant, 
including its industrial arteries on 
both sides of the river, the boarding- 
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houses, store-rooms, etc., occupies 
about one hundred acres, this includ- 
ing a twenty-acre piece leased to ex- 
Gov. Cheney at Amoskeag. 

A résumé follows in acres, not 
alone of the amount of land covered 
by all of the manufacturing and rail- 
road corporations of the city, which 
was in each and every instance ob- 
tained of this gigantic land trust, but 
also the land utilized on the east side 
of the river for all purposes. It is 
as follows: 

Concord Railroad 

Manchester & Lawrence Railroad 
Concord & Portsmouth Railroad 
Manchester & North Weare Railroad 
Manchester Mills and Print Works 
Stark Mills 

Amor 

Langdon 

Paper Mills 

Gas Company 

Forsaith Machine Co. 

Hodge’s Sho 

Hutchinson 

Lowell's Machine-Shop 


hs Bee IN, « S000 0s0dnso800se0ueeseccc 
Locomotive Works 


These are facts that have, many of 
them, never been figured out before, 
even by the company’s engineers, and 
they are of much historical value. 
The areas given above of the land 
occupied and owned by these differ- 
ent corporations are just as nearly 
correct as it was possible to get them, 
and hence the statements made can 
be relied on. 

Some idea may be obtained of the 
character of this corporation’s deal- 
ing with the city, when the thought is 
grasped that in the single acreage of 
streets which have been given to the 
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city without a cent of damage, forty- 
one and one quarter miles of fifty- 
foot streets could be laid out. No pri- 
vate corporation could ever afford to 
make any such concessions. This is 
on the east side alone, too. On the 
west side the total acreage given up 
to streets is 36.90, which, reduced to 
thoroughfares of an average width of 
fifty feet, would give six and one 
tenth miles, a distance as great as 
from here to Goffe’s Falls and half 
way back again. 

From the above résumé it would 
appear that the Amoskeag had orig- 
inally on the west side of the Mer- 
rimack between 700 and 750 acres. 
They have sold land for the follow- 
ing purposes : 


Sq. ft Acres. 


School-house lots 

Charch lots 

Manufacturing companies.. . 
Other lots 


leaving unsold there from 600 to 650 
acres at the present time. 

On this side the river there has 
been sold out of the original 1,561.56 
acres, 500.36 acres for all purposes, 
which, with 250.17 acres of streets, 
makes a total of 750.53 acres, and 
leaving 811 acres unsold. 

It appears, therefore, that after a 
half century of land sales the Amos- 
keag company still has nearly 1,500 
acres left unsold on its hands, a fact 
which augurs well for the future pros- 
perity of Manchester; for certain it 
is, that as long as the Amoskeag com- 
pany keeps up its present system of 
liberality, both to the city and to the 
individual, Manchester, her men and 
her measures, cannot but prosper. 
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By tHe Avutuor or “THe Wipow Wyse.” 


Cuaprter IV. 
AT MADAME CHAUDET’S. 


‘*Oh, dear !” said Maude Eaton with 
a groan, as she sank into a chair, just 
as Margery had folded up the letter 
to her sister, ‘* how I envy you. You 
have a dear sister to write to, some- 
body you love, while I have to write 
to my father’s wife and call her 
mamma! I don’t feel mamma at all ; I 
keep saying Mrs. Eaton to myself all 
the time I am writing. I am the most 
miserable girl in the world. Papa 
loves me, but he does n’t understand. 
Anybody would think to read that ”— 
throwing down the letter she held in 
her hand—*‘ that that woman loves 
me as she does her own daughter ; and 
she makes papa believe it too!” 

‘*How hypocritical!” ejaculated 
Margery, sympathetically. Maude 
sighed, picked up the letter, and read 
with a scornful look on her face, ‘+ I 
hope that vou are growing more rec- 
onciled to your papa’s decision”— 
** Papa’s decision ; hear that !”—** and 
will, in time, become fond of your 
school. You know, my dear child, 
that we would not consent to your 
leaving us did we not feel that it was 
just the discipline you need. Do try 
to feel that it is quite as hard for us 
to send you away as for you to go,”— 
and here Maude burst into a passion 
of tears. Margery was on her knees 
by the side of her friend in a moment, 
and, putting her arms about her, 
cried,—** O Maudie, don’t! I would 
n't care !—and do n’t ever let her know 
she makes you thiserable. It’s my 


opinion she would just gloat over it. I 
know just how you feel; you know I 
told you that I had been very much 
tried. Papa is just as kind as he can 
be, and so is Edith, and aunt Sarah 
dotes on me; but there is one person 
whom I perfectly hate, and I would n’t 
for the world have him know that he 
disturbed me in the least.” 

‘*Oh! is it a he?” broke in Maude, 
drying her tears, and looking the 
picture of eagerness. ‘* How perfect- 
ly delicious! Have you quarrelled? 
What is his name, and how does he 
look? Oh, you sly girl! tell me all 
about it. I won’t give you a minute’s 
peace until you do.” 

‘Oh! it isn’t what you think, at 
all,” answered Margery with great 
dignity ; ** he is to be my brother-in- 
law. I did not mean to speak of it 
at all, but I will tell you, for you are 
my dearest friend, and always will be, 
so you would have to know about it 
sooner or later.” 

Then followed a minute description 
of Prince Charlie, his powers of fas- 
cination and many accomplishments, 
and graphic pictures of their unpleas- 
ant encounters. 

**I can’t remember the time when 
we didn’t quarrel,” she said, as she 
finished her story, ‘and I can’t re- 
member when he wasn’t to blame, 
and yet [ have to suffer for it!” 

**T don’t see how you could help 
falling in love with him, if he is as 
fascinating as you say,” said Maude. 

‘*Oh! I have no doubt that you 
would fall in love with him if you 
should see him,” answered Margery, 


1 Copyright, 1889. 
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in a tone of hopeless resignation ; 
**everybody does; but I told you I 
hated him. People do n’t usually fall 
in love with those they hate. But 
you should know Geoffrey,” she went 
on, her face lighting up. ‘* Geoffrey 
is just perfect. He is Charlie Bangs’s 
cousin, and I don’t mind telling you 
that if I ever marry, I shall marry 
Geoffrey Thorpe. Wait a minute, I 
will show you his photograph.” 

** Oh, do!” answered Maude, ‘I 
am in a perfect fever to see it.” 

After rumaging about, through 
various drawers and boxes—Margery 
was not very methodical—she found 
what she sought, and handed it to her 
friend. 

‘““Why, he is old!” exclaimed 
Maude, with the utmost surprise in 
her tone. 

‘* He is only thirty-two!” said Mar- 
gery. 

** And you are fourteen !” answered 
Maude, laughing. ‘‘I am sixteen, 
and I would n’t marry a man as old 
as that—no, not even to spite Mrs. 
Eaton.” 

‘**T shall be fifteen in three months,” 
said Margery with great dignity, 
‘‘and you don’t know Geoffrey 
Thorpe.” 

There was a slight tap at the door, 
and the simultaneous appearance of 
Mademoiselle Louise. 

** Young ladies, young ladies, it is 
the study hour, and I hear voices as 
I pass. Conversation is not permit- 
ted.” 

‘** But, dear Mademoiselle,” inter- 
rupted Margery with a little grieved 
pout, which was vastly becoming, 
‘“*my eyes were so tired, I thought 
you wouldn’t mind if—if Maude 
should study aloud.” 


My Lord Bangs. 


‘Oh! if that was all ——” began 
Mademoiselle. 

** Oh, thank you so much !” said the 
little hypocrite, rising impulsively, 
and seizing her hands. Then we may 
study that way sometimes, just to rest 
each other? It will be such a com- 
fort!” 

There was a low, rippling laugh 
from Maude, as Mademoiselle’s foot- 
steps died away. 

‘*How awfully clever you are, 
Margery. I should never have 
thought of such a scheme. I was 
scared out of my wits. You do tell 
the loveliest little white lies. How do 
you do it?” 

‘*Oh! it comes naturally enough,” 
answered Margery, rather proud of 
her achievements in that direction ; 
‘* one has to do it in such a dreadful 
place as this. I feel perfectly justi- 
fied in telling anything short of a 
downright falsehood. Of course I 
would n’t do that, unless—unless I 
found it absolutely necessary.” 

‘*Oh! I wish I were like you,” said 
Maude, with a little sigh ofenvy. ‘I 
do believe that you would be able to 
manage even my step-mother. She 
always seems to know when I fib to 
her. She has the calmest, most exas- 
perating eyes—eyes that look you 
through and through. Iam so trans- 
parent I can never conceal anything, 
while you, if you are not absolutely 
dense, you are at least opaque.” 

‘* Thanks,” said Margery, dryly. 
‘*T am awfully obliged: nobody ever 
complimented me that way before.” 

‘* Now, Margery, you know what I 
mean,” answered poor Maude, in a 
disturbed tone of voice. ‘* Of course 
I didn’t mean that——that it was 
natural ; but you have the art.” 





Sighs. 


‘* Pray don’t contradict yourself, 
Maude,” interrupted Margery, wick- 
edly. ‘**If I am ‘ artful,’ 1 can’t be so 
very ‘ dense.’ ” 

But Maude was really distressed. 
She was not very brilliant, and she 
bowed before Margery’s undeniable 
cleverness with a mild kind of wor- 
ship, which was very agreeable to that 
young lady’s vanity. So Maude was 
soothed after the manner of school- 
girls who have slight misunderstand- 
ings, and all was clear again. 

It seems strange, sometimes, to see 
how persistently women carry out the 
laws of contrast. Notice, for in- 
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stance, the intimate friend of a noted 
beauty. Is she, by chance, famed 
for her personal attractions? Far 
from it. And have you never wonder- 
ed at the strange, unconcealed antipa- 
thy of many a brilliant woman for her 
admired intellectual sister? Ah! we 
love incense too well to be willing to 
share it. 

There were far more attractive girls 
than Maude Eaton at Madame Chau- 
det’s. She was known as ** Margery 
Josselyn’s little toady,” and Marge- 
ry, as we have learned, ** just loved 
Maude.” 

[To be continued.] 


SIGHS. 


[From the German of Emil Claar.] 


By Laura GARLAND Carr. 


See thy own shade on the wall flitting by ! 
See the smoke-towers, ever fading, ascend ! 
See the clouds melt, with no trace, from the sky! 
So is thy life in beginning and end. 


It is to me as, with no choice, 
I must go on from place to place, 

And at strange doors, with humble voice, 
Beg for love’s crumbs with wistful face. 


Yes, I could beg of Spring, to-day, 

From her fresh flowers one bloom to part ; 
And of the sun one warming ray — 

So cold, so withered is my heart! 


Here is my home; here I abide, 
With house and land in fair array. 


But there is something here beside — 
Unasked, unwished, yet aye to stay. 
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There stands my house amid its grounds — 
A pleasant place, and fair to see ; 

But just as sure, within these bounds, 
My grave is waiting, waiting me! 


It is as if Death hovered nigh 

In some dark corner, watchful, still, 
As spiders wait the hapless fly, 

To wind and bind them at their will. 





I walk home from the ball— from the dances ; 
Grief comes again ! 

Of the joy, mirth, light, come back no glances — 

se Only the pain! 


I walk home ; there is croaking — a raven ; 
While white, light, 

Down comes the snow as if it would graven 
All things from sight. 


With thy thick fall, with thy wild art, 
O silent snow! 

Cover my head ; cover my heart ; 
Cover my woe! 
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